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New York State Displays Products 


EW YORK’S state fair was 
N a great event after all. More 

people on some days, record 
crowds, in fact, and in some divi- 
sions more exhibits, and in some 
respects better exhibits—these were 
features at Syracuse last week. It was a war fair also this year; 
soldiers in sham battles, in trenches, everywhere; and with thousands 
of people it was a week of reunions with friends and relatives of these 
soldier-boys. But it was beautiful. Your heart beat a bit faster, and 
as you looked at those boys making ready to meet an inhuman enemy 
you felt your state and your country were safe in their keeping. 

The week opened cold and wet and few people came; but Tuesday’s 
sunshine and fair skies started everything on a merry way, with a finish 
that more than made up for Monday’s frown and chill. Tuesday, too, 
brought the boy and girl spellers, 54 of them, the best spellers of the 
competing counties; and under the charge of Commissioner Wilson 
and Commissioner of Education Finley these young people started on 
5000 words, and over these they worked nearly the whole day. De- 
spairing of that list, they at last attacked another, and after nine hours 
a winner appeared and the long day ended. 

Hats off to Superintendent Giles, who organized, assembled and 
directed the county exhibits of farm and garden products. One felt 
as he looked at these 
magnificent displays 
that the fair was re- 
turning to its real 
work; that.it was get- 
ting back to the prod- 
ucts of the garden 
and field, and after 
all was not running 
loose to horse races 
and midways. The 
universal comment of 
visitor and attendant 
was about these great 
county displays. May 
this work grow until 


A wonderful exhibit at Syracuse— 
Editorial correspondence 


Here and There on the Beautiful Syracuse Grounds of the New York State Fair 


every county in the state is repre- 
sented. Cortland county had the 
honor of winning first place. Last 
year everybody thought the cattle 
exhibits had reached the record 
mark. They had, indeed; but this 
year they were much better; from 760 animals a year ago they ran over 
the 1000 mark, with Holsteins as strong as ever, but Guernseys in such 
mumbers and such quality that these were the wonder of the show. 
The class of aged Guernsey bulls has not been excelled anywhere. Jer- 
seys for some reason fell back. Considering the many excellent herds 
in this and nearby states, the Jersey show was not creditable to the 
breed; not as to quality of individuals, but as to numbers. 

Horses—the farm and draft breeds; what a show they made! Ohio 
had a great show this year, but honestly we think New York went the 
Buckeye state one or two better this year. Four or five years ago you 
saw only a few, a half hundred or so of the draft breeds. Then Huson 
and Akin and Peer, and others, got busy. They assembled 496 last 
year—a wonderful feat; but his year 705 of as fine farm and draft 
horses as you ever saw were there stabled in the fine new horse barn, 
all largely New York horses, and a source of constant satisfaction to 
thousands throughout the week. Sheep and swine are still housed in 
inadequate quarters, but they represented the new forces at work to 

make these classes of 
ro , live stock more pop- 
= . ular and more promi- 
nent in New York agri- 
culture. We wish it 
were possible for the 
swine and sheep ofli- 
cials to be at hand so 
that those seeking in- 
formation might get 
what they seek. The 
truth is, paid officials 
ought to be on their 
jobs, not’ elsewhere. 
Berkshires led in num- 
[To-Page 19.] 
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Unnecessary Dealers 

! ringing toget r the farm price and the 
ret 1 price several important factors enter in 
There must be ertain dealers to receive in larg 
quantities and ll out in small lots The prob 
Jem is to allow only protit for actual service 
rh necessary wholesaler receives a car ol 
perches and sells one grocer 20 erates and an- 
other 19 erates, until the car is sold. The necos- 
sary retailer buys 10 crate ind sells them out to 
housewives by the quart or basket The un- 
necessary wholesaler sells the car intact at the 
profit to another wholesaler, while the unneces- 
“ary retailer ma earry on the same sort of 
peculation in nall wa It may be that dis 
tance local market conditions, ete, make neces- 
sary a sort of questionabl round between neces- 
sary and unnecessary dealers But certain it is 
that under our fast growing demand and rapid 
growth thousands of unnecessary dealers have 
made profits on the food of the nation.—[New 
lersey Rureau of Markets 


Well stated in the above are some of the 
abuses in the marketing of food products. 
Legitimate profits are not condemned, but 
when a long line of unnecessary middlemen 
are lined up, like servants In a hotel, who 
stand with hands outstretched and palms up 
to foree a foolish toll from the guest, the 
takimgs become outrageous, because no service 
is rendered for the profits demanded and éx- 
tracted Market reform will never result 
until producers unite as dairymen have done, 
as some potato growers have done, as fruit 
ind vegetable growers in some places are now 
doing; organizing to sell direct to legitimate 
distributers without unnecessary middlemen, 
without waste, without friction. 

Then, too, the retail shop people must be 
regulated or licensed or controlled; it makes 
no difference which. Competition no longer 
works with this class of food venders. They 
are so well organized, so bent on excessive 
profits, that it has come to be a case of the 
‘food .purchaser be damned.” [If the pwtr- 
chaser does not like the prices charged she 
can go elsewhere, and if not satisfied else- 
where, then she can try another. And so it 
continues. 

Retail food buyers, knowing the prices to 
be extortionate, pass from one foot shop to 
another, and find evervthine just fhe same: 
no army could work in closer unison than do 
these food venders in their evil work of ex- 
cessive prices to food buyers. Remenrber the 
testimony of Director Brown of New York 
department of foods and drugs, who says: 
‘Retailers charge from 100 to 300 per cent 
profit."”’ And of Governor Edge of New Jersey, 
who a month ago stated that his market de- 
partment had discovered profits as high as 
160 per cent, and who just last week stated 
they had found profits as hich as 900 per cent 





—taken by local foed shopkeepers. Our food 
administrators should get after thesé rascals 
who cheat their ¢ustomers and make it im- 
possible for the legitimate trade to pay pro- 
ducers fair and reasonable prices. The gov- 
erfiment has set prices for wheat for this year. 
Now why not look for the real “nigger in 
the wootpile’ and do something that will 
control these retail bread and grocery venders. 
If this is not done, reguiating the farmer is a 
fraud and injustice. 

Disconcerting as is the damage to various 
fleld crops in some of the northern states by 
reason of tast week’s sharp 
frosts, it is a matter for con- 
gratulation that the losses 
will not cut deeply into crop 
reseryes as a whole for home and allies. Por- 
tions of a number of northern states were hit, 
other portions of these same states escaped 
damage. The frosts of the second week in 
September, so far as Yosses were concerned, 
were spotted, and confined to parts of the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
New York and New England; negligible ¢!se- 
where. Much standing corn was caught, aud 
wherever possible this is being hustled into 
the silo. Mail and telegraphic advices to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist show some serious losses 
to late planted potatoes, also to beans, cran- 
berries and other truck crops. The large 
operators instantly acted upon this, and pro- 
ducers both in and out of the frost belt should 
insist on receiving full values for all these 
items. Our statistician, B. W. Snow, believes 
corn in Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
largely destroyed for grain purposes, but will 
make excellent stock feed, and .therefore 
should be fully conserved; that late potatoes 
are badly damaged in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin and less so in Michigan, vet will heavily 
reduce the western commercial crop, _ still 
leaving it larger than last year. 


The Feared 
Has Happened 


It will be a great aid to the business, both 
of the farmer and the manufacturer, if orders 
for goods, especially of bulk 
Order Heavy freight, are placed as far in 
Freight Now advance as possible this year. 
Some of the railroads are al- 
ready intimating to big shippers that car 
searcity and delayed freight deliveries 
are ahead. Men who contemplate applying 
commercial fertilizers or lime to their fields 
next fall would do well to place orders 
at gnce, specifying approximately the time 
when delivery is desired. The same applies 
to implements and machinery. This will 
enable manufacturers to get best possible 
results with fhe tangled condition of railroad 
freight shipping. It will also enable . the 
farmer to get his goods when he wants fhem 
and avoid disappointment. 


Not the least among the important de- 
velopments of the war is the notable speeding 
up of the railroads 

Co-operation Versus since the creation of 
IHlogical Competition of fhe war board. 
This was last spring; 

the railroads then agreed that @uring the 
period of the war they will be operated by 
the board as a single transcontinental rail- 
road system. This means practically the 
elimination of a very large part of the com- 
petitive activities. It now appears through 
official report that with practically no increase 
in equipment the railroads are doing 16% more 
work than under individual operation. Here 
is a bit of important testimony indicating the 
marked economic changes taking place. The 
question may be truly asked whether there 
will ever be a return to the old conditions. 


Afiother new federal law grants priority 
in transportation for certain commodities 
essential to the national de- 

More Control fense. With the enactment 
by Government of the federal bill, author- 
izing the government. to 

regulate prices other than for food and fuel, 
the chain of government control over all in- 
dustries will be nearly completed. Aside 
from the conscription of human power and 


of wealth in production and distribution of 


commodities, much as man-power is con- 
stripted for military purposes, our national! 
government now possesses a fullness of con- 
trol over practically all the vocations of all 
the péople which would have seemed impos- 
sible a few months ago. .This rapid trans- 
formation is only “for the duration of the 
war.” But so much of this public control as 
proves efficacious doubtiess will become per- 
manent when peace is restored. These ex- 
periments in something that is bigger even 
than state socialism, that is not only national 
but international] in its scope, may have revo- 
lutionary effect upon economic conditions 
right in your own locality as wel! as through- 
out nation and world. Old things are passing 
away. They will never return, at Teast in 
their entirety. Forward is the watchword in 
economi¢s as in war. The only permanent 
thing is change! 


The upward tendency in the price of milk 


comes not a moment too soon. The relative 


searcity of cows calving 
Higher Milk Prices this autumn, the shori- 

age of help and the high 
price of feed, will hardly enable dairymen to 
make reasonable profits, even if the higher 
prices they have demanded for milk are 
granted. 


The decreasing use of spiritous and malt 

liquors is creating an extraordinary demand 

for health beverages and soft 

Soft Drinks drinks, such as preparations of 

milk and cream or the unfer- 

mented juice of the grape and other fruits. 

The demand for dairy products is bound to 

reflect this need. It may mean much, not 
only to dairymen but to fruit growers. 








The world shortage of cereals creates an 
extraordinary demand for potatoes, not only 
in their raw state, bui 
New Uses for Potatoes as potato meal; also 
for dried ‘or dehy- 
drated potatoes, which can be shipped long 
distances in small bulk. Potato meal has been 
used among the allies the past year or two 
quite extensively for extending flour made 
from wheat or rye. There will also be an 
increased consumptive demand for both white 
and sweet potatoes. The federal food admin- 
istration has authority to fix the price anid 
control the distribution of potatoes. Pre- 
sumably this power will be exercised, if at 
all, on a basis that will be profitable to grow- 
ers as well us reasonable to tonsumers. If 
the crop is marketed only as consumed there 
are sound reasons for expecting that present 
prices of $1.25 to $1.50 per bushel to farmers 
may be maintained and possibly advanced. It 
is rumored that the food administration may 
buy up several million bushels for October or 
November delivery, but at this writing there 
is ne assypance of it. The wise plan would 
seem -to be to avoid glutting the market for 
potatoes. Indications now are that the total 
crop will be considerably less than its earlier 
brilliant” promise, bat whether prices will 
reach $2 a bushel or fall to $1 is the gamble 
which largely rests with the food control. 


The price of wheat in our mid@le states is 
higher than in the west. The advance is 
somewhat more than fhe 
Support Hastern cost of freight from Chi- 
Wheat Growers cago to New Yerk. The 
chief complaint of York 
State, Pennsylvania and New Jersey farmers 
now is that fheir wheat is not always recoe- 
nized as the equivalent of No 1 northern 
spring, the government price for which is 
$2.30 a bushel at New York. The best way 
to insure a largély increased acreage of win- 
ter wheat in fhese states is for millers and 
the trade to pay farmers for this year’s crop 
just as close as possible to $2.30 a bushel. 
Any attempt to unduly grade down good 
wheat will be very disappointing. This mat- 
ter of wheat grades is not so well established 
east of Ohio as in that state and west thereof. 
Growers of wheat should insist on having 
everything that is their due. 
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setting Most Out of Corn Stover 


ae 


How it-is handled by W. C. Patterson on his Pennsylvania farm 


S A BY-PRODUCT, there are few 
crops as valuable as corn stover 
in the various ways it is used. 
On our farm we make it a rule 
to have a good stand of corn 
: -™ on the land when it comes up, 

allowing for some loss by crows and worms. 

On the other hand, we try to avoid too full 

a stand, as that tends to reduce the grain 

yield and makes spindling stalks with watery 

foliage, lacking in the dark green color that 
shows a nutritious forage crop. 

This rule must be varied to suit the fer- 
tility of the soil and the use to be made of 
the crop. Thus in drilled corn to be har- 
vested for the grain, a uniform stand of 20 
inches is perhaps more profitable than a 
thicker stand. On corn designed for the silo, 
however, 16 inches is a close enough gauge 
to follow. If a farmer were sure of a plenti- 
ful rainfall good land would stand planting 
as close as 12 inches. In other words, he must 
know his conditions and stick to some aver- 
age. Topping and blading of corn are out of 
date in our locality, and it is almost invariably 
eut close to the ground to leave land in best 
eondition for fall seeding to wheat and grass. 

When used as silage these thick, heavy 
stalks are exceedingly rich and juicy, con- 
taining the very essence of the ear in diges- 
tible form and at the same time furnishing 
weight and moisture to assist in preserving 
the silage through the period of curing and 
the feeding season that follows. When to 
cut corn is a troublesome question with many 
farmers and calls for discriminating judg- 
ment. A few of our farm operations can be 
started on a set day of the calendar, but it is 
not so with cutting corn. I have seen corn 
nearly ruined by being cut off a few days too 
early, when the harvesting was followed by 
heavy and continuous rains or by hot, sultry 
weather. 

A good rule is to allow half the ears to 
show good maturity on their husks when 





“the weather conditions have been normal. 


Sometimes excessive drouth will cause this 
appearance while the stalks and forage are 
yet green and full of sap. I have found it a 
good plan to cut off a few shocks, and if the 
color of the fodder shows too dark a green 
better wait a few days. To hasten cutting at 
this stage, unless frost is threatening, is apt 
to result in discolored or moldy fodder and 
chaffy grain, with too large a proportion of 
soft ears. We generally cut our shocks to 
take in an average of 80 hills, or 20 rows are 
gathered to a shock four steps deep. Too 
large a shock dries out slowly, while a small 
shock will not stand up well. Much depends 
upon the one who ties the tops. He should 
see that each shock is well rounded and 
straight and in tying he should not draw the 
shock to one side or twist it screw shape. 

To insure the early storage of stover, or 
fodder, as some call it, it is unwise to husk 
out the corn before the juice of the stalk has 
been sucked by the ear out of the stalk in 
its maturing process, otherwise the fodder 
will remain heavy and moldy in the sheaf. 
The sheaves should be of regular size, fairly 
large and should be carefully piled in the 
field, allowing four shocks of corn to a pile 
of stover. 


Piling Stover in the Field 


In piling stover in the field we place two 
sheaves at right angles and crossed, then pile 
all around this foundation, finishing on the 
west side so the prevailing wind will not dis- 
lodge any of the sheaves. The pile, when 
finished, should be round, compact and 
pointed at the top in such a way as to resist 
the elements possibly for a month or more. 
We have found it unsafe to hasten the storage 
of stover, as it will heat in the mow or even 
in the stack, causing mold to form or even 
to result in spontaneous combustion. This 
danger is too real to be ignored. The man 
who pitches the stover can, with a little ex- 


perience, tell by the weight whether or not it 
is in proper condition. If the stalks are 
green or red, better wait a few days. Water, 
snow or ice retained on the sheaf add to the 
danger. 

A fodder yard contiguous to the feeding 
lot is a necessity when large quantities of 
stover are stored for winter use. Round ricks 
are ideal for keeping any kind of roughage, 
but in this case they occupy too much ground, 
hence we build long stacks, east and west, 
the better to withstand the storms. A base 
is first built by setting the sheaves on end, as 
nearly erect as possible, but leaning in from 
the sides, leaving the top about_10 feet wide. 
On this base we build crosswise to the west, 
thus keeping the center of the stack full. This 
is continued for three or four layers, till the 
stack is the desired hight and the top layer 
almost perpendicular and very pointed. Ifa 
stack settles crooked it can be straightened 
by an additional layer later on. 


Feeding Stover Whole or Shredded 


A stack built in this manner resists the 
rainfall, avoids heating, is not a rat harbor, 
is easily taken down and needs no foundation 
of rails. Stover from the stack is fed in racks 
attached to the fence between the lots and 
almost none is wasted unless it is fed in ex- 
cess. The rejected stalks are needed to ab- 
sorb the droppings of the cattle and are drawn 
to the field and plowed under for the next 
corn crop. I have not found any way to 
render stover more palatable to live stock 
than in its long form. For feeding in the 
stable we want it in a different shape, hence 
we cut, shred or thresh it for inside feeding 
and find that we thus make an excellent feed 
when used in combination with alfalfa hay. 
The waste product makes an excellent ab- 
sorbent for the stables and the resultant 
manure is all right as a top-dressing. 

The silo is the ideal way to handle corn 

{To Page 6.] 














Harvesting a Notable Potato Crop Last Year Yielding 462 Bushels to the Acre 


Conditions have shown some marked changes in the outlook 
for the 1917 crop ef potatoes. As noted elsewhere in American 
Agriculturist, the sharp frosts of last weék in a tier of northern 
states, from Minnesota to Maine, caused sérious damage, particularly 
to late seeded fields. Losses were spotted; in some instances severe 


and in an adjoining town light. Granted that initial reports are in 
some cases exaggerated, it would appear the crop of the United 
States, while still a large one, has been whittled down substantially. 
The splendid potato. field here pictured was grown last year in 
Aroostook county, Me, 
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Farmers Hard Hit by Frost 
LATEST 
AGRICULTURIST 
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frosts two nights luat 

be fully measured 

counting some of the sensational re- 
ports it woud seem a conservative 
siatement to suy that the damage to 
certain tender vegetation must mean 
losses mounting into millions of dol- 
lars. So vast is the producing area 
ct Uncle Sam's great farm that these 
lcsses can of course be borne, taking 
the country at large. But in the 
porthern group of st from Min 
resota ea to New Eneglind in- 
clusive, the many counties 
ind in many towns, while spotted 
to locality, have proved. disustrous. 

. partict true of late 

potatoes, fre ranberr 

crop 
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Yet the 
means appear calamitous, so 
the crop area, and so far advanced 
tnost of it toward miaturity Much 
taunding corn which still needed one 
to two weeks of sunshine was with- 
ered for commercial grain purposes 
by the blighting frost in southern 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan and 
eastward; this even granted that the 
three billion and upward crop as a 
whole may ot be muterially cut into. 
ut it has necessitated the sharpest 
kind of on the part of farmers 
in taking car: the frosted corn; 
ist a far as sible in the silos. 

Just how iing the effects of 
the frost may appenr in later markets 
for vegwetabl iins to be seen 
Certainly su hinges as squash, 
pumpkin and tomatoes 
were hard this followed 
ly an immediate ump in prices 
especially at retail Truck farmers 
jeners should demand = full 
h d crops 
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Sharp Damage to Field Beans 
recent sharp frosts caused keen 
ymcern in leading bean-producing 
sections, notabily New York, Michigan 
ind New England, although much of 
the acreage reported to date escaped 
with slight damage cold, wet 
weather augmented the actton of frost 
and besides delaying maturity, dam- 


The 
H é 


Some 


e 
situated flelds to an ex- 
tent of 50 to 75%. Although still too 
early for detailed information con- 
cerning the bean harvest and prices 
to growers, according to Orange Judd 
crop reporting bureau, the develop- 
ment of the crop to date is otherwise 
quite fair, some leading bean sections 
reporting increased acreage, while 
others as low ag low as 10 to 15% of 
ordinary yeurs, The growth and 

. . 4 y 

promise is spotted. With good weather 
to harvest time the prospect barring 
the frost, is for a good crop in Michi- 
gan in view of the increased acreage 
planted this season. Trouble from 
inthracnose, wilt, etc, has been espe- 
cially light. 

As earlier pointed 
columns the bean tion has been 
quite critical in New York. Anthrac- 
nose and bean wilt have been exces- 
sively troublesome in the past few 
years, so much so _ that the’ state 
legislature last year appropriated 
$8000 for special study on methods of 
controlling these severe pests. Many 
erowers became discouraged and this 
year planted corn or potatoes on the 
usual bean acreage. It is felt, how- 
ever, that this situation is only tempo- 
rary and particularly applicable’ to 
this year. On the other hand, the 
bean growers in such important dis- 
tricts as Michigan and California have 
increased the awreage in some Cases 


to 150 normal 
Growers in the bean counties of 
Michigan have been bid as high as 
S6:50 per bushel for the old crop and 
$5 to S6 for the crop to come. The 
frost damage may mean by higher 
bids. With the increasing costs of 
fertilizer, seed and the actual and 
prospective shortage of labor in har- 
ting the crop, the growers feel 
they must have just recompense for 
the inereased costs. Some demand 
$6.50 to &7, while others are talking 
86 to $7.25 per bushel 
Notes from the 


aged poorly 


out in these 
Situa 


ves 


Field 
here 120%. Only 
~ of a crop is expected owing to 
excessive wet weafher early in the 
season followed by extreme dryness. 
{J. &., Wayne County, N Y. 

Acreage of beans in Wyoming Co 
normal, Anthracnose and wet 
weather have reduced yield S0%. 
Will probably bring $6.50 p bu-—- 
{S. L. S., Castile, N Y. 

Bean acreage in Orleans Co about 
0° normal. tains and root maggot 
have injured the crop somewhat, 
causing it to ripen unevenly.—([(H. 
A. G.. Medina, N Y. 

Bean trop in Monroe Co is some- 
what late: 75% normal acreage, with 
some anthracnose present. No pods 
have formed yet Expect $5 p bu.-~ 
{E. BK. H., Churchville, NY. 

Bean acreage in Orleans 
normal. Wet weather at 
time caused poor stand.—[G. L. M., 
Albion, N Y. 

In Yates Co many late 
in danger of frost, acreage 110%, de- 
velopment good, with no disease.— 
(A. F. R., Penn Yan, N Y. 

The presence of blight 
bean crop 50% in Wayne 
acreage {0 some fields blighted.— 
[C. Bennett, Wayne County, N Y. 

ean acreage within tive miles of 
Caro, Mich, is 50% of normal, crop 
late, little insect or disease damage. 
Growers demand $7 p bu.z{J. J. E., 
Tuscola County, Mich. 

Crop acreage 116%, bean growth 
ind development good, crop dam- 
ized by frost.—[E. W. B., Fowler- 

le, Mich. 

\t New York, latest 

ort frost in west did little injury to 

‘Ns, prices unchanged, marrow 

ns firm at $14@14.25 p 100 Ibs, pea 
veans .25@13.50 medium 13.25 
13), red kidney 11.50@11.75, white 
kidney 13.75@14, Imperial 11@11.50, 
yellow eye 12, Cal, pink beths 1W@, 
15, Mhilean green peas 9.50, Cal 
e 8.25 @8.40), green splits 15.50 
yellow 8.25 @ 8.50. 


Potato Promise Ufheld 
So far the promise for a giant po- 
crop has been well maintained, 
acreage being greater than be- 
fore, yield p 2cre heavy, but tubers 
generally running small. Last week's 
frost in the north hurt some. Latest 


Acreage around 


Co SO”, 


beans are 


reduced 
Ch i. we 


trade advices 


black € 


it W20.9-5, splits 


tato 


the 


advices slightly curb earlier expecta- - 


tions, with blight and rust recently 
troublesome ‘in several eastern pro- 
ducing centers, Maine particularily. 
The western and central western 


planting - 
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promise appears fully maintained, 
E. Percy Miller points out that the 
buying of several milliom bus pote 
toes at harvest by municipalities and 
states, will hold up the market at har- 
vest time on sentiment rather than on 
facts. An educational campaign 
should be immediately launched to 
get the average consumer jo eat more 
potatoés this year. 

At New York, the potato market 
continued active and firm, prices un- 
changed, with L I at $3.50@3.75 p 
bbI, Me or ie p 189 ibs, N J 
round 3@3 southern 2.50@3.50. 


a 

Eastern Crop Losses Heavy 

Every mail and telegraphic advice 
from American Agriculturist’s crop 
correspondents bears upon the losses 
in our northern ands eastern states. 
The general condition is described on 
another page. As there indicated 
there must be some discounting of 
initial sensational reports of damage. 
Yet losses are heavy at best, even 
granted that some of the later reports 
say first claims must be modified. 

The frost belt extended from the 
Dakotas eastward to the Aroostook. 
In northern Minnesota, according to a 
St Paul telegram to American Agri- 
culturist, late potatoes were damaged 
0%; that is not the heavy producing 
section of Minn, and this telegram, 
from the university farm, adds that 
throughout the state the crop as a 
whole is reduced at, least 10%. Com- 
missioner of. Agricglture Wilson of 
New York estimates “late plantings 
of potatoes probably injured 50%, 
early plantings not perceptibly af- 
fected.” 

Unquestioned and wide-spread 
damage appears in northern Me. The 
E. L. Cleveland company of Houlton, 
large growers and operators, tele- 
graphed us frost damage heavy, and 
all late varieties not already affected 
by blight have been killed down, 
which means very light outturn; prob- 
able damage from both blight and 
frost will reduce the first estimate of 
the Aroostook crop 40%, although still 
too early at the opening of last week 
to determine damage clesely. No ap- 
preciable rot developed in  north- 
ern Me. 

Bearing upon the extent of the 
damage in the central and middle 
west, our crop statistican Snow, made 
immediate and definite inquiry and 
summarizes the situation as follows: 
The killing frosts were general in N 
D, Minn and Wis, in the northern part 
of S D and in the northern half of 
Mich. The frost visitation was spotted 
in Ia, Ill, Ind and O, and was trifling 
elsewhere. Corn was largely destroyed 
for grain in the first three named 
states, but will make feed. The corn 
crop was injured locally on low lands, 
in the rest of the territory visited by 
frest, but the loss is relatively. light. 
Late potatoes were badly damaged in 
Minn and Wis’ with lighter loss 
in Mich. The damage in the three 
states heavily reduces the western 
commercial crop of potatoes, yet 
should leave it larger than last vear 
although the keeping quality badly 
lowered. The bean crop of Mich was 
severely damaged. 


Cape Cod Cranberries Destroyed 


Disaster has overtaken the cran- 
berry crop., Massachusetts, a leader in 
production, went down under the 
sharp frosts of early last week, re- 
ducing materially the output at this, 
the harvest time, the crop being hurt 
beyond repair. New Jersey was be- 
low the frost line and escaped damage 
of this character, growers there being 
favored by fair promise in both quan- 
tity and price. The outcome in Wis- 
consin is still uncertain. 

Mail and telegraphic advices to 
American Agpriculturist from the 
Cape Cod cranberry séction vary in 
the extent of damage. but all agree 
this is heavy. Some of the best posted 
people immediately after the frost 
seem to feel that the crop was cut 
squarely in two. As to prices, these 
have been unsettled, although trend 
distinctly upward after initial trad- 
ing in early varieties at Mass lading 
points around $6.50 per barrel: losses 
mostly in Plymouth Co, where one of 
the biggest operators estimates loss 
by_ freezing a plump 100,000  bbis. 
He adds that the magketing situation 
is upset and no established vrices un- 
til situation thoroughly canvassed. 

Notes from Devastated Ficlds 

In my opinion three-quarters of the 
cranberries on Cape Cod have been 
frozen. Many begs that I have vis- 
ited sre not worth picking. I doubt 
if the total crop of good Cape Cod 
berries will be 100,000 bbis.—[C. C. 
Wood, Plymouth, Mass. 

About 12% lost by frost. The crop 
in this vicinity is not more than one- 
fifth of last year. No price yet and very 
+ picked.—{J. C.. East Dennis, 
JLASS, 

Frost damage estimated 10%, efan- 
berry crop very light this year. No 
price fixed.— [Swift Brothers, East 
Falmouth, Mass. 

Crop on cape probably damaged 
Ti%, some total loss, saved our our 
entire crop.—[Plymouth Consolidated 
Cranberry Company, 
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Double Your Crops 


Afi agricultural authorities agree that 
get fie greatest good on of Manure aad 

rtilizers m ve or put LIM 
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and not only will yen 
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“TOWER'S 
FISH BRAND 


REFLEX 
SLICKER 


Waterproof 
Absolu tely. 


It's * fit and “good 
feel “put you at ease on 
any job that turns up. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON. 

















Wire Mesh 
Tree Guards 


Prevent girdivng ig, berk-peelins. gnawing 

and injury from and careless people 

Strong; ~ 4 galvanizing prevents rust; 

economieal; last for years; easily placed 

= moved. Ali sizes” Write for catalog O, 
es, ete, 


Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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Taxes to Raise 2 1-2 Billions 
After four months’ fight in con- 
s the tax bill, planned to yield -‘% 
pillions of dollars, is assured through 
the senate vote of last week, 69 to 4, 
and the house conference, pending 
fnal enactment and signature by the 
president. There are three principal 
items of taxation: Incomes to pro- 
duce 842 millions, excess corporation 
profits 1060 millions, and distilled 
spirits 218 millions. 
In addition -are taxes on parcel 
post, freights, passenger tickets, tele- 
phone and telegraph messages, these 
estimated to yield 141 millions. The 
movement was lost to put a tax upon 
sugar, coffee, tea and cocoa, and pur- 
yeyors have no just reason to talk this 
in fixing prices on such commodities. 
It is expected the measure will be- 
come law by the close of this week, 
and its details may be changed some- 
what. 
income Tax Hits Vastly Mure People 
The item in the measure which will, 
perhaps, come as _the greatest sur- 
prise to the public is the very much 


| wider application of the federal in- 


come tax. It will hit very many more 
inall walks of life than anticipated by 
most persons. Up to now the married 
man with an income of $4000 or less 
was exempt from taxation; if his in- 
come was $4500 he originally paid a 
tax of only 1% on this excess $500, 
or $5. 

By the new law the exemption is 
pulled down to $2000 income for the 
marricd man and $1000 for’ single 
person, and the normal tax is ad- 
vanced to 2%. Furthermore, the rate 
of taxation is very much higher. 

This means that the single person 
must pay a stiff rate on all income 
from whatever source over $1000, and 
amarried person over $2000, with the 
exception that $200 exemption is 
allowed for each dependent child. 


Features of the War Revenue Bill 


Very heavy additional taxes are 
levied upon large incomes. These 
Tange upward to the point where the 
government will take 50% of the 
amount by which the total net income 
exceeds a million dollars. An addi- 
tional tax of $1.50 per barrel is placed 
upon beer; a tax of 1% upon all 
Batural mineral waters or table wa- 
ters sold by the producer, bottler or 
importer (in containers) at over 10 
cents a gallon. Cigars and cigarets 
Day an extra tax. There is to be a tax 
ef 3% of the amount paid for freights 
by rail or water; a tax of 1 cent for 
each 25 cents paid to a person, part- 
bership or corporation engaged in the 
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Farming and the Big War 
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business of transporting parcels by 
express. 

A tax of 5% is to be paid upon rail- 
road and steamer fares. This does not 
apply to commutation or season 
tickets, nor does it apply when the 
fare does not exceed 35 cents. A 5% 
tax is levied upon seats, berths and 
staterooms in parlor cars, sleeping 
cars and vessels. 

Taxing Messages and Motors 

Where a telegraph or telephone 
message or conversation has a charge 
of 15 cents or more, a tax of 5 cents 
is to be levied. Tax on automobiles, 
not used exclusively for business, is as 
follows: On a car, retail price not 
over $500, the tax is $5; upward to 
$750, the tax is $7.50; and $1000 car, 
$10; on each additional $500 up to 
$3000 an additional tax of $5; higher 
priced cars relatively higher rate, and 
substantial reductions are granted on 
used cars. The basic rate on a motor 
cycle is $2.50. A tax of 2% is ievied 
upon baseballs, footballs, bats, tennis 
rackets, golf clubs, fishing rods, per- 


fumes, dentifrices, patent medicines 
and cameras. 
Ticket of admission to place of 


{To Page 20.1 


Wheat Movement Has Lagged 


Federal! officials in control of wheat 
distribution are making earnest effort 
to fortify their position on the basis 
of war necessitites. Some days have 
now elapsed since speculative trading 
was discontinued at .Chicago and 
elsewhere, and since a fixed price for 
wheat came into vogue. It is possible 
grain growers have not responded as 
promptly as expected, due maybe to 
a feeling in many quarters that the 
price is low and should rule higher. 

Officials of the (federal) Grain Cor- 
poration reported movement of wheat 
from farm to market up to the mid- 
dle of the month light; due possibly 
to the fact farmers still have to learn 
that the basic price of $2.20 per 
bushel at Chicago is to be the stand- 
ard price for wheat in this country 
this year. A freer movement from 
the farms is expected within a short 
time. Then, too many farmers are 
busy threshing or getting autumn 
seedings under way. Finally there is 
the serious complaint of difficulty in 
getting cars, particularly in Illinois, to 
move the cereal crops from farm to 
market. 

Cutting Bread Cost 

The puzzling thing is to secure the 
general co-operation of bakers where- 
by consumers may have the benefit of 
the decline in the price of flour in 

















Straw Spreader Commends Itself to Many Farmers 


- One of the comparatively. new things is the straw spreader, a re- 
a model here pictured. This one was satisfactorily used last season, 
‘ere straw was applied to the ground at the rate of 2 to 214 tons te 


the acre, 
through the straw. 


It was distributed just thick enough so the ground showed 
A number of growers of winter wheat top-dressed 


. ee their fields in this manner and all reported the experiment- 


& suce 









consequence of government price fix- 
ing. Some of the bakers say that ow- 
ing to high labor cost they are not 
able to do much. The matter is being 
given further consideration at this 
week’s Chicago convention of the Na- 
tional association of master bakers. A 
similar organization in New York has 
{To Page 12.] 


War as Affecting Agriculture 

To conduct the business of making, 
refining and importing sugar, govern- 
ment licenses are now necessary, 
these to be issued October 1. Mr 
Hoover announced that manufacturers 
and retail dealers had agreed to co- 
operate in an effort to bring relief for 
the ccnsumer. Also under discussion 
is the proposition to force all retail 
grocers doing a business of $100,000 
or more a year to take out iicenses. 
This may not be necessary if proper 
co-operation is observed. Last week's 
prices at the refineries in a wholesale 
way, basis of standard granulated, 
was $8.50 per 100 pounds, $8.4) Au- 
gust 15 and $7.75 July 15. The enforced 
reduction on western beet sugar has 
not yet taken place. 

Charges are made by Chicago job- 
bers that tomato canners “have used 
government price-fixing talk” as a 
reason for pushing up prices on 
canned goods to unwarrantedly high 
figures; claim the Maryland crop of 


5 


tomatoes for canning purposes un- 
usually fine and prices to growers 
there down to 25 cents a_ basket. 
Trade insistence is that government 
bulletins minimized the great volume 
of the ripening crop and aé_é record 
pack for the United States predicted. 
Severe frosts in some of the nérthern 


states and New England last week 
sharply cut tomato vines. 
Official figures show that cattle in 


France at the close of 1916 had de- 
creased 17% in three years, sheep 33%, 
swine 38%. These figures emphasize 
the recent statement of the food ad- 
ministration that the nations of 
Europe are rapidly depleting their 
supply of live stock and must more 
and more depend upon this country 
for meat and dairy products after the 
war. 

The English government recently 
took over the importation of butter, 
bacon, hams and lard, except under 
license; anneunced this to concen- 
trate the purchase in various coun- 
tries into the single organization A 
single buying agency has been estab- 
lished in the U 8S, making all pur- 
chases beginning Sept 3. 

Butter $5 a pound, chickens $10 a 
head. These prices are reported from 
Vienna, Austria. 


Use water ways as much as _ pos- 
sible, appeals the secretary of com- 
merce. This will reduce the burden 


oT traffic upon railroads and be profit- 
able to shippers. 
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Conde of Soldier and Civilian 


Our troops are now on the 
firing line in France. While 
at home every instrumentality 
of our government and private 
industry is being urged at top 
speed to insure victory. The 
telephone is in universal de- 
mand as courier, bringing to 
the front men and the materials 


of war. 


From the farms the tele- 
phone courier brings food- 
stuffs; from the mines the 
telephone courier calls forth 
metals; from the factories this 
courier gathers manufactured 
products. The telephone cou- 
rier leads troop and supply 
trains to the front; summons 
fighting flotillas and_trans- 





One Policy 


One System 


ports; and, in fact, leads prac- 
tically every contributing unit 
of supply to the firing line. 


At such a time, when the 
government is straining at its 
task and every industry is loy- 
ally contributing its energy, 
this national courier is con- 
stantly being used to call up 
the reserves. It is at the base 
of every contributing activity. 


The right of way must be 
given to the military for the 
direction of troops and to the 
government for the marshal- 
ing of endless supplies. To do 
this, and also make the tele- 
phone serve all other needs, 
both patriotic and private, all 
must economize. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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terms ‘and prices--Cash, Payments or 
is ieencing wou | YOU, $15 
1802 Oakland Ave, City, Mo. te $200 











Pure Unleached Hardwood Ashes. 


The best Potash Fertilizer. They solve the fertilizer 
ib} Cc d invited. Addrese 


JOHN JOYNT, L.B8.297 LUCKNOW, ONTARIO 
References, Dunn's & Bradstreet’s,or Bank of Hami)ton, Lucknow 











Greenhouses scitsirmeat 


An up-to-date treatise on the construction and 
equipment of greenhouses. Containing _ chapters 
on General Considerations; Structural Material; 
Glazing and Painting; Beds, Benches and Walks; 
Hot Water Installation; Boilers, Fuels and 
Flues; Concrete and Construction; Sashbed Con- 
struction; Greenhouse Architecture; Framework, 
Methods of Brecting; Ventilation and Ventilating 
Machinery; Greenhouse Heating; Steam Installa- 
tion; Water Supply and Irrigation; Plans and 
Estimates. Illustrated. 544 x8 inches. 286 pages. 
Cloth. Net $1.60. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Plow-Handle and Crop Talks 
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Several Things 





Our herdsman has a local reputa- 
tion as a good calf t el He solved 
the common calf troubles such as 
scours and indigestion by keeping 

lean and not 
overfeeding. i 
im sure every 
me will agree 
with him who 
has had the ups 
and downs of 
calf raising In 
our own cause 
we have steam 
which facili- 
tates keeping 
clean. When 
steam is not at 
hand, a free 
use of any of 
the standard 





washing powders will keep pails quite 
tree fron gers, A young calf is 
quite as sensitive as a baby and quick- 
ly feels the effect of putrefactive germ 


life in his stomach, Overfeeding is 
even more harmful and for the aver- 
Age young calf five pounds of whole 
milk twice a day is enough and low 
fat milk is preferable 
No Extras This Year 

Tam sorry we are forced to abane 
don the “extras’’ this year We aim 
to do cach yeur ome extra work out- 
gid the regular l work of the 
farm and dairy The son has been 
late, we were sowing ruin when we 
should have been planting corn, 
planting corn when we should have 
been running the cultivators, cultivat- 
ing corn and potutor when we should 
have been haying, cutting hay in the 
season for grain harvest and harvest- 
ing grain ‘in the silo season 

\ general shortage of labor, ¢ pe- 
cially of single men, also interferes 
Again things are reversed and labor 
is scarce at a season when it is us 
ally becoming more plentiful. 

Indispensible Automobile 


[ believe farmers are getting is 
much net value out of the automoby« 
as uny class of people for the money 
invested. They are brought nearer to 
their market town and they see more 
of the outside world which is val- 
uable and stimulating. The most im- 
portant asset, however, is the forced 
Necessity of increasing our income to 
meet the outgo. One must pay sh 
for automobile expense. I can get 
credit for almost everything else, but 
for the automobile [ must pay cash. 
No one wants to stop running his car 


unless the supply of 
and we are, 
increase our 
more crops 
const 


will 
regulated, 
prompted to 
Dy growing 
more of the 


the 


and no one 
gasoline is 
therefore, 
income either 
or by getting 
dollar than now for crops already 
2rown, The automobile may prove 
to be a worthy competitor of the 


mers 


dairymen'’s league in securing a fair 
price for milk 
Thinking Things Over 
The probable acreage of wheat in 
northern New York is being reduced 
by the late eason nd unfavorable 
weather The time of the dairyman 
is less flexible th hat of other 
types of irming, due to never- 
failing, unyielding demand upon his 
energy in caring for his stock Not 
once during the lif f the own- 
ri in the n n y f so much 
‘ " lf day I ’ | v a r- 
miine n on 1 noon C- 
ond or third eenera 1 i dairy 
rm met) Is t ed and » no 
é ! ‘ + WwW 
1 ly desir ‘ nd we don 
like to } l ther fello 
when ¢ ) Aemand 
I p 1 m « nation depends 
n Llone upon manship and 
ffensive and defensive machinery 
qually as muck upon the stead- 
‘ ] rreat 1umon people 
| \ were easily changed in our 
n when thet eems to be a 
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the change, we would 
easily change when the reasons 
were doubtful and we should event- 
ually become a shifting people. Who 
does know after all what changes are 
to be for the best? 

Great economic changes come slow- 
ly, disgustingly so to those of who 
would like to see progress moving fast, 
and so, often what is progress to one, 
is only change to another. [Ft is no easy 
task to absolutely fair either in 
business or philosophy. Occasionally 
needs to be alone with his 
God and must undertake so far as in 
him lies to study the problems that 
are of vital interest to the nation and 
not subject to federal control and 

decide what he*should do as 
for all concerned. 

Water in Silage 

We shall delay silo filling and give 
the corn crop a chance to mature, No 
doubt some of it will be frosted with~- 
out much loss. We have some late 
planted corn that will be improved if 


good reason for 


an 


be 


everyone 


are 
there 


best 


some of the water is frozen out, 
Abundant proof is at hand that 70% 
water content is about right for corn 
Silage. Ripe corn in a normal year 
will carry about TU% water. When 
the plant is abnormal some of the 


water should be taken out by drying, 
if possible, otherwise by freezing, 


Henhouses 


On the average farm poultry is kept 
to supply the family and necessarily 


receives only passing care. Now is 
the time to look over the roosts, 
nests, sidewalks and any apparatus in 
the building for mites and lice. An 
effective method is to remove every- 
thing portable, apply scalding water 


ind dip in whitewash, The side walls 
should either be coated with some dis- 
infectant or be whitewashed. I found 
our own henhouse infected, which is 
the reason for writing this paragraph. 
LH. BE, 


Cook, 


Points in Handling Frosted Corn 


i. M., WISSETT FARMS 
[I «ut my corn and put it into the 
silo the day after the freeze and be- 
lieve it will make good feed. Of 
course the quality is injured some- 


but it did not have time to go 
very much, Many farmers who 
to hog down their corn later 


what, 
back 
planned 
immediately turned their hogs in- 


on, 
to the cornfield. Expertence shows 
that the seoner corn can be cut after 
it is frosted the better will be the 


fodder and the less the injury to the 


grain. Likewise, the sooner the hogs 
can get at it after a freeze the better 
it will be for them. The hogging down 


of corn is one of the most profitable 
ways to dispose of it, saving labor and 
waste, utilizing the whole crop and 
spreading the manure evenly over the 


ground. In fact, by this plan about 
the only thing that is taken away 
from the soil is fat pork, which like 


sugar consists largely of sunshine and 


does not draw materially on the 
ground, 
Many farmers who cannot hog 


down their corn are cutting it close to 


ill the more concentrated and you 
won't have to haul or handle so much | 
water Last vear careful test showed 


me that by this plan my Leaming corn 
shrank in weight 25 to 30%. That is, 
instead of handling 400 pounds green 
was able to get the same 
imount of nutriment in 200 to 300 
pounds Corn that was cured for dry 


fodder l 


fodder shrank as much as 60% in 
weight in two weeks from the day 
after it was cut. The big Eureka si- 


lage corn did not give up its water so 
rapidly as it shrank 44% under the 





the ground by hand, if they have no 
harvester. Then, as fast as conven- 
ient, it is run through the cutter and 
put inthe silo. The cut corn must not 
lie on the ground long enough to 
“mold, but if it cures considerably on } 
the ground or in shock, before it is | 
cut up for the silo, the silage will be 
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same treatnient and at the same 
time, and even then was not nearly 
as dry as Leaming. 


Getting Most Out of Corn Stover 

[From Page 3.] 
fodder. Putting in the whole corn 
green and heavy makes a most pala- 
table succulent ration, but to cut up 
the dry fodder even when wetted 
down makes a weak, unsavory feed, 
which L, W. Lighty of the Pennsyl- 
vania farmers’ institute characterizes 
as at best “a makeshift.” It is highly 
important that the stover is thor- 
oughly dry before shredding. Better 
not shred until after a frost or two 
has struck the fodder good and stiff. 
Some people shred too early in the 
season. This kind of_ work should 
wait till freezing weather has come. 
On very cold days the stalks and 
leaves may be broken in powder. 
Therefore, it is best to shred on warm 
days. 


The Revolution in Distilling 


After an annual beverage consump- 
tion of 140 million gallons of dis- 
tilled spirits, this production closed 
down sharply on September 8 Some 
of the big distilleries will continue to 
turn out enormous quantities of fuel 
and industrial alcohol. But under 
the new federal law distillation of 
spirituous liquors has been effectively 
closed during the progress of the war. 

Just how much grain for food and 
feedstuffs hitherto used by distillers 
will now be saved for consumption of 
this character is a disputed question; 
but it certainly mounts into very large 
figures. The prohibition also extends 
to the very large number of small 
distilleries engaged in making bran<« 








: American Agriculturist, September 22, 
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dies from fruits. These-number 30) 
and upward, Registered grain distiy- 
eries are “somewhat more than 300 
making over 600 of all kinds close 
down: ef the largest plants 
have announced they ate Soing to re- 
tire permanently from the business. 
Others will continue the maaufacturs 
of alcohol partly to fill government 
contracts, No open opposition has 
appeared against the law, the dis. 
tillers apparently confident they may 
resume business when the war is 
over. That, of course, remains to ba 
seen; the prohibition idea has made 
marvelous progress in recent years, 

In the fiscal year 1917 165 million 
gallons distilled spirits were with. 
drawn from store and tax paid for 
consumption; in addition 61 million 
gallons fermented liquors, Large 
quantities of whiskey have been man- 
ufactured and are held in storage: 
those interested in this traffic main. 
taining stocks are sufficient for two 
years’) consumption. 





Clipping Pastures—More and better 
grasses were noticed to result from 
clipping pastures after harvest in a 
survey made by the Qhio station. 
Briers are removed and the ripening 
of weed seeds is prevented, so that 
the grasses and clover have greater 
chances for growth. Where the mow- 
ing machine cannot go, a scythe may 
be used. 


I want to thank Orange Judd Sery- 
ice Bureau for helping me to a satis- 
factory settlement with that party for 
care of horses. He has paid me in 
full $13.25, and I don’t believe I would 
have received this money if it 
wasn't for your work. I thank you 
very much.—[Ludwig Wagner, Glen. 
wood, N Y. 
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chores, what 


When you get out of bed on a bitter cold 
morning, how much it means to enjoy real 
warmth throughout your whole house! 


And when you come in from the morning 


drive it’s royal to get into a house that is 
warm and cozy. 

And it’s all soeasy-and so economical. For 
about the price you would spend for heating 
stoves, that would heat part of your house only, 
you may have all the house warm, by installing 
the thoroughly tested and widely known 


The Patented Pipeless Furnace 
We guarantee a 35% fuel saving over the 
expense of heating your house by any other 
method when you use a Caloric Pi 
Many of our customers say that theysave half. 
This guarantee applies to coal, coke and 


the i 
of healthful warmth produced 
by the Caloric. All the heat 
of your fuel right into all 
——. only one 






a comfort! Then after a long 










peless Furnace. 


Over 
have written a book about the 
satisfaction of the Caloric, and 
y thousands more 
what these say. The proof 
its success is ble. ; 
Let the Caloric dealershow you. If youdon’t know him, let 
us give you his name and send you our =| 


The Monitor Stove & Range Co. 
Cincinnati, 


2634 Gest St. - 


BAMA. 








bookkeeping is not essential. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





FARM ACCOUNTS | SIMPLIFIED 


A simplified system of farm accounts that requires no posting, the minimum of descri 
and additions, and sufficiently itemized to determine the cost of production. A knowle 


e of 
The book furnishes the farmer a system of farm =a that 


will reveal the information desired with the minimum of labor. 1213 


315 Fourth Avente, 


NEW YORK 
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Dynamiting Requires Experience 
THOMAS STEPHENS, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 

The instructions issued by the pow- 
der companies for using dynamite are 
so plain it seems impossible that any- 
ene should go wrong on them. A few 
weeks ago a man came to me, saying 
he had tried to blast tree holes, but 
had so many misfires as to become 
discouraged. This man would not ex- 
pect to be classed as an expert farm- 
er, or carpenter, or machinist in a 
day; yet he did expect to be an expert 
blaster and get first-class results the 
first time he ied using dynamite. 
Practice or experience makes perfect 
in blasting as in other occupations. I 
have been using dynamite for 35 
years and still am experimenting. 

When I first began using dynamite 
there was but one kind made. Now 
we have a grade adapted to nearly 
every kind of work; special kinds for 
mining, quarrying, farming, etc. There 
are kinds for wet work and dry work, 
for hard rock and soft rock, for dry 
earth and wet earth, low-freezing 
grades for cold weather and high 
freezing grades for warm weather and 
inside work, 


Conditions Must Be Right 


Farmers do -not always use “horse 
sense” in attempting to use dynamite. 
it is not a cure-all for every farm ill. 
When I am Called in to advise a 
farmer I always ask before I fire a 
shot: “Has he a cause?’ to which 
blasting applies. If I find he has, I 
then inquire: “Are conditions right 
to expect satisfactory results?’’ Some- 
times the cause is there, but the con- 
ditions all wrong. 

Farmers are too prone to blaze away, 
whether conditions are right or wrong 
and then blame dynamite if it doesn't 
accomplish all they expected of it. 
Before using dynamite a man should 
know what it can be used for and con- 
ditions under which it may be used, 
and then he must know how to use it 
properly. 

Lately I have been experimenting 
with “blind ditching.’’ I suppose some 
of my neighobrs will hear of it and 
try it on heavy clay soils. It will not 
work, and they will put me down as 
an ignoramus. But in almost any 
other type of soil it will do what I 
aim for. By blind ditching I mean 
drainage without open ditches or til- 
ing. I lay out the line in the same 
way I take out a tile drain, then put 
down bore holes.2 to 3 fzet deep and 
2 feet apart and charge each one 
with a third stick of dynamite. The 
line is made straight to the proposed 
outlet same as in tiling. 

These small charges will break up 
the substrata or hardpan and the sur- 
face water will percolate through to 
the broken. material, then take its 
ourse through the blasted line. This 
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is much cheaper and easier work 
than laying tile. Drainage is not the 
only advantage of this plan; if it is 
intended to plant an orchard on the 
ground ‘the trees may be planted 
along the blasted lines saving the 
expense of blasting separate holes. Of 
course, if this is the object, the lines 
should be laid out properly spaced for 
tree rows. 


Cold Weather Retards Peaches 


A. H. PULVER, NEW YORK 
Much cloudy weather with ex. 
tremely low temperature recently 


gave peach growers much c.ncern. 
Development of Elberta was retar4- 
ed; few growers said the fruit rotted 
on the ‘trees. Near Sodus and Wil- 
liamson a number of growers have 
stripped the foliage from the trees to 
force ripening. In the event of a se- 
vere freeze the damage would be 
greater from the loss of protection. 

The crop estimate for peaches in 
the Rochester territory has been 
placed at GOOO cars, according to P. 
C. Isbell, manager of the Rochester 
office of the federal bureau of mar- 
kets. The actual output may dwindle 
to 4000 cars if this weather continues 
for a considerable length of time. 
Late peaches have scarcely developed 
in the last fortnight. There will be 
little shipping before September 20 
or 25. 

Instead of a long shipping season, 
the crop is coming in a lump, requir- 
ing the shortest possible time to han- 
gle. The further handicap to the 
grower in the shortening of the sea- 
son is the cutting down of the period 
in which peaches are eaten fresh. 
Once the weather gets cold the de- 
mand for peaches falls off and sales 
are slow. Peach growers who three 
years ago put large quantities in cold 
storage and marketed them in No- 
vember found to their severe cost that 
there is no call] for the fruit at that 
time of the year. 

The recent cold snap was also se- 
verely felt in the Oswego district and 
growers of peaches and pears built 
hundreds of brush fires in response to 
a special warning from the weather 
bureau, keeping the smudges going 
all night. The least frost would work 
heavy havoc to the large Bartlett 
pear orchards. 


Storing Celery on Home Farm 

Leading New York growers store 
celery in several ways, all of which 
depend for their success upon keep- 
ing the stalks cold but not freezing, 
the tops crisp but not wet and the 
roots intact and imbedded in fresh 


soil. One of the most satisfactory 
methods of storing celery for home 
use is to dig the plants with more 


roots on and set them close together 
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in moist earth on the cellar floor. The 
cellar must be cool, well ventilated 
and quite dark. The tops are kept 
dry, but the soil around the roots 
will occasionally need small amounts 
of water. . 

Much of the commercial crop is 
stored in trenches in the celery fields. 
The trenches may be quickly made 
with plow and spade. They are usu- 
ally about 10 inches wide and a foot 
deep, the depth depending upon the 
size of the celery. The soil is shaken 
out of the roots. The crop is packed 
in an upright position in the trenches 
so that the tops of the celery extend 
a few inches above the level of the 
ground. The soil is pushed up from 





each side against the tops, which are | 


then covered with a small 


hay. Enough soil is thrown over the 
hay to hold it in place until cold 
weather, when more soil or stable 


manure is added. 





Marking Grape 
ing to a recent ruling of J. F. 
New York state sealer of weights and 
measures, small packages containing 
grapes must be marked with the net 
contents on basket or label, jumbo or 
20-pound baskets being exempted. 


Packages—aAccord- 








The Legume Farmer—In the old 
days legumes were appreciated but 
only slightly used. The up-to-datsa 


farmer who prospers and improves 
his plant is now a legume farmer. He 
uses one or more legumes in every 
rotation to get needed nitrogen and 
to increase its store, to get the best 
feed crops and to secure the best yields 
from other crops that follow. 


Railroads Co-operating—The trans- 
portation problem presented by the 
war has been very much modified 
through the efficiency of the railroads 
operating as a single national system, 
according to Chairman Fairfax Har- 
rison of the railroad war board in his 
review of the first four months’ activi- 
ties. A total of GUYS railroads in this 
country are co-operating very efli- 
ciently. “Freight of all kinds is now 
moving in unexampled volume,” he 
said. “All of the traiflic must be taken 
care of and at the same time one 
million men moved from 5000 differ- 
ent points to the 32 training camps 
for the national army. Car shortage 
has been reduced 70%, or from 149,000 
at the close of April to 34,000 at the 


beginning of August.” It appears 
that cars loaded with potatoes in 


Florida and Georgia have this season 
earried 200 barrels each against only 
125 last year. In Minnesota the av- 
erage car of flour in 1916 was 45,000 
pounds, this year 62,000 pounds. 
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A wholesome 
table beverage 
with winning 
flavor. 


Used every- 
where by folks 
who find that 
coffee dis- 
agrees. 


“There’s a Reason” 









































A 50-gallon barrel 
of Scalecide free to 
any any one who 
} will suggest a fairer 
——_ guarantee than that 
given below. 
“ t ” 
SCALECIDE 
As proofofourconfidence and to strength- 
en yours, we will make the following 
proposition to any fruit grower of average 
honesty and veracity: 
Divide your orchard in half, no matter how large 
orsmall. Spray one-half with “SCALECIDE”, 
and the other with Lime-Sulfur for three years, 
everything else being equal. If atthe end of that 
time, three disinterested fruit growers say that 
the part sprayed with ““SCALECIDE”’ is not in 
every way better than that sprayed with Lime- 
Sulfur, we will return_you the money you paid 
us for the ““SCALECIDE”’. 
Send for new free booklet, 
* Profits in Fall Spraying"’. 


B. G. Pratt Co., M’fg Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept. 0 New York 







































DEALERS: 


We have for your 
window a cut-out en- 
largement of the illus- 
tration above, three 
feet high, litho- 
gtaphbed in five col- 
ore. Write for it, 
You can eell Atlas 
Farm Powder without 
carrying it in stock, 


FREE 
BOOK 
COUPON 


Name. 


“It was no trouble at all 


to get rid of the stumps by blasting,’’ writes R. C. English, 
Port Matilda, Pa, “I had never used an explosive before 
and had never seen the work done. 
thoroughly after looking at the pictures in your book. Ie 
is easy to blast stumps with 


Atlas Farm Powdez 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE. 
 Driginal Farm Powder 
It costs little compared with the cost of labor that it replaces. You 
can buy it from a dealer near you. If you don’t know him, ask us. 
Mail the coupon for our book, ‘Better Farming,’’ 74 pages, 84 illus- 
trations, shows how to blast stumps and boulders, drain land, make 
beds for trees and increase soil fertility by using Atlas Farm Powder. 
2 Oe ee res ee ee eee ee 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Send me your 74-page book, * 
of explosives for the purpose before which 1 mark X: 


STUMP BLASTING 
BOULDER BLASTING 
SUBSOIL BLASTING 




































But I understood it 














lL am loterested !o the use 





“Better Farming.** 







DITCH DIGGING 
ROAD BUILDING 
TREE PLANTING 










Address. 
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Excellent Promise in Egg Market 


KARILY AUTUMN FINDS PHENOMENALLY 
Hii = PRICHhS PROFITS IN SIGHT DE- 
SPITE HIGH FEED COs! STUDY WINTER 
RATIONS CONSERVE FLOCKS FOR SPRING 
HATCU 


Regardless of the 
Inge factor of 
production, the outlook 
farmer the coming winter and sprin 


present depress- 
increased cost in eg 


for the egg 
g 


has many bright features. Never be- 
fore were nearby fresh « ves command- 
ing such market premiums at New 


York and cities and villages generally 
while storage holdings to date are pot 


excessive. The last year has seen the 
reduction of poultry flocks to quite an 
extent in some districts, and promise 
for poultrymen seems to lay In con- 
tinued demand There is little dan- 
wer of oversupplied markets, ertain 
ly not this fall or winter, and lit 
indication of change by next spring. 

kKeod costs have lmost steadi'y 
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Giood Protit \Vbout Costs 
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hen be ! rn ] me pul 
pose breed I ernmet é 
peri ntal fur reltsville Std 
wa onsiderably lower t nthe pr 
rece ad for nearby ft eggs A 
ing food protits. The | horns ate an 
average of 4.58 pound feed in prod 
ing a dozen eges The f i cost on 
an average 12.!) cen per dozen eg : 
It va from {2! cen n July, 116, 
to 41.4 cents in November, 1910, when 
t he wis were 1 tin nd laying few 
eh 

The neral 1 ywis ate 
mor al t n ! iOThs, the 
parte on ul , un \ ize of 6.7 
pounds of f it and " vearlings {60 
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Poultry and Farm Yard 
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old corn cannot prevail when the new 
crop is ready. 
Conswming Market Breadens 

Again laber is more prosperous and 
well employed than ever before. 
Wages in the cities have been excess- 
The prospering workman 
is a good spender; money Ccor- 
going out. He buys 
meats, which are becomiapg 
more scarce, and offers a splendid 
medium to develop even fturther on 
the faney eg@e trade. 


ively high 
more 
ing in, more 
costly 


rOP PRICES FOR STORAGE EGGS 
pCents per dozen.] 
—Chicago, -—New York 
1917 We1e 1917 1916 


POM cecceces Sh yA 3° 27 
‘eb " 17 421 14 
May 1 7 24% 
Juls 14 ; 6 27 
sept ; ) 3} 
er b > 4 
No . i 
Dex 


Conserve Flocks for Spring Hatch 
With 
rplus layers 
wanted for breeding purposes, the 
flocks are being skeletonized for feed- 
ing over winter. How far flocks 
hould be reduced this fall is a mat- 
ter of individual judgment. It is cer- 
tin the boarders and nonproducers 
eliminated But a good 


breeding cockerel 


farmers selling off all the 


and cockerels not 


should be 
iver and a good 
‘ © badlv wanted late in the win- 
I i next spring 
It is none too early to think of the 


hatch next spring and lay plans ac- 
cordingly Breeding stock is high and 
‘ from record towls may be quite 
) in February or March. Re- 
irdless of these high costs, although 
ite ommensurate With care, labor 
ni production, plans should be laid 
for a big hatch in the spring. 
\merican Agriculturist called atten- 


tion last fall and winter to the prom- 
ise for high prices for poultry ,and 
rs during this past year 


verified, as in the accompanying 


This was 


nearby guaranteed fresh eggs 
rought a0 to GS cents at New York 
fall and 46 to 66 cents at Baston. 
The start this fall is on a new high 
level, best steck bringing 7 ta Ot 


cents at New York and % to 70 cents 
it Boston 

Storage Supply Not Excessive 
The top price for storage cxygs has 
been around 8S cents per dozen higher 
it Chicago and New York than last 
fall, with extras 35 to &7 cents at Chi- 
cago and 36 to 3! cents at New York. 
Although buying was brisk during the 
late spring for storage purposes, 
warehouse holdings now are not ex- 
cessive, being 4,104,000 cases of 30 
dozen each, us shown in table, here- 
with summarized by the American 
warehou men's ussociation 


races IN COLD STURAGI 


(Thousands of ises, 30 dozen each.} 


Noy Chat \ug Sept 
1917 i704 
"1 ° i i : il ; S83 
1915 : OOS 6o0 32 4,158 
The ises of ewes on hand January 
January L. 117, were 564.000 as com- 
par i } Lao uo causes Jan- 
n ! ’ 
\ rain o if government i= 
pan Cold torage houses report- 
ldines of eggs for both Aug 1 
Soot how an increase of over 
1 ym lbs, or 27.6 between the 
alu s, n double the in- 
‘ ise in. holdin put into storage 
ne the same period last year. The 
il amount in cold storage, however, 
no reatly in excess of last year. 


Preventing Disease in Flock 
Drvrine lat t n and early win- 
ter 4 ‘ especiali vais, are apt 


ppear in the poultry flock. Drafts 


houses are i, eommon cause 

Bird ffected with eco'd need to he 

o y Wa and given prompt 
' 


tre mi t \ genera practice is to 


isolat sick d and wash its head 
in som mil isinfeetant, such as 
‘ ’ Simp colds may be dee- 


»us diseases like 


ored ul contag. 


tive But 
hens. Indications of colds are snees- 
ing, a watery discharge from the pos- 
trils and a gwelling under the eves. 


wilt prevent, in a measure, the spread 
of colds. Before pulleta are plaeed 
in the winter quarters, by prominent 
pouktrymen, the houses are thorough- 
ly scrubbed with hot water and 
sprayed with some good coal tar so- 
lution. 
seattering grain feed in a clean litter. 
Clean, sanitary quarters, sunshine, 
fresh air, freedom from drafts, exer- 
cise and good, wholesome feed, mean 
a minimum of disease and a happier, 
healthier, more contented flock, all of 
which contribute to uniform produc- 
tion of winter eggs. 
Missouri Hens Active in Contest 

The hens in the sixth national egg 
laying contest at Mountain Grove, Mo, 
made a high record to September 1, 
producing 157.6 eggs per hen in the 
first 10 months, During August, the 
290 fowls, in pems of five hens, pro- 
duced 4305 eggs, or an average of 148 
each. A pen of White Piymouth 
Rocks owned by Otto Zimmermann of 
St Louis, Mo, for the fourth successive 
month won the silver cup for “.ugus' 
with 122 eges. A pen of White Wvan- 

The wonderful hens in the egg-laying 
contest at Mountain Grove, Mo, are fed 
and cared for by Mr Gobble. He is 
standing in a pen of 10 Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, which one month stood first 
among the 100 pens entered. 
dottes owned by J. F. Jordan of Crane 
Mo, leads in total egg production for 
the 10 months with 1066 eggs. 

To date, the sixth contest has made 
i. gain of 35 eggs per hen over the first 
contest. Census tables show that the 
average annual production for hens 
in Missouri is less than 70 eggs. If 
every hen made a gain of 35 eggs, ihe 
velue ofthe state annual production 
would be increased $17,500,000. 

LEADING PENS TO SEPTEMBER 1 
L2£2s 


& 


White Wyandotte, J. F. Jordan, Mo 10 § 
- e+ Bee 


RT Write, H. A. Drew . 99% 
White Leghorn, Mo station vik (ee 
White Leghorn, P. G. Platt, Pa .. 983 


White Rock, O. Zimmerman, Mo .. 956 
Wyandottes Lead in Kansas 
The 110 hens in the American egg 
laying contest at Leavenworth, Kan, 
show a decrease in production during 
August on account of molting and hot, 
dvy weather. The race for honors 
continues close. The pen of Barred 
Rocks from Missouri, which led for 
three months, lost first place to a pen 
of White Wyandottes from IHinois, 
which produced 878 eggs to date. 
LEADING PENS TO SEPTEMBER 1 


Eggs 
White Wyandotte, Tilinois ........ 878 
Barred Rock, Missouri .......... 876 
White Leghorn, Pennsylvania, .... 85% 
White Wyandotte, Arkansas octe Cae 
White Leghorn, Missouri ......... R03 


Bots in Mare 

T have a mare six years old that lost 
a colt about six months ago. She is in 
poor condition, is full of bots, and has 
sick spells. She has a craving appe- 
tite. Please tell me what to do?—[BE. 
C., New York. 

Bots when present’in great quanti- 
ties, no doubt are a drain upon the 
system and interfere with digestion. 
The loss of the colt was probably due 
to rundown condition of the dam. 
Hav the mare’s teeth examined and 
eee that she has access to salt at all 
times. Feed regularly and add to 
her feed each time a half teacup of 
raw linseed oil, Repeat this until 
you bave given at least two gallons. 
Fast her absolutely for 10 hours one 
day each week and then give her two 
ovnces af turpentine in a pint of 
milk Repeat this three times. In 
addition give half a teaspoonful of 
uid extract of nux vamica oan her 
tongue after each meal until two 
ounces have been given 

* a 


We wish to thank you for obtain- 
ing $21.40 fram Kolliseh's Long Beach 
Steres, Long Beach, L I, for eggs 
shipped them about four months ago. 
‘They failed to reply to our corre- 
spondence, but Orange Judd Service 
brought home the money.— 

Gerdon & Son, James- 





Bureau 
[F Ww 
town, N ¥. 


We have received from express-full 
payment for eggs lost in May, 1914. 
We thank you for your perseverance. 
We would not have received the just 
refund except for the help of Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist and its_Orange Judd 
Service Bureau.—[{L. M. Walker, 
Richford, N ¥. 


Exercise may be provided by ) 








Use Freely 

For Poultry and 

on Your Live Stock 

Per Pealtry—Seize the hen and 

“§ dust Instant Louse Killer into 
the feathers, 


Sprinkle ‘it in 
the nests, on the roosts and 
floors. Bor convenience 
sprinkle Igstant Louse Killer 
in the dust bath occasionally 
— your hens will do, the rest. 
Thismeans|louse prevention. 
For Steck — With one hand 
stroke the hair the wrong 

way, with the other siftin the 

Ss Louse Killer. “It will do 

NWS the rest. 

GUARANTEED. The dealer 
will refund your money if it 
does not do as claimed. 


1 Lb. 25¢, 22 Iba. 500 (except in Canada) 
Dr. BESS & CLARK 
Ashland Ohio 





















MINERALS 
HEAVE®:..; 









NEGLECT 

Will Ruin 

Your Horse 
vid its 

eri we 

GEND TODAY ii 1 Pecans 


NGA Postpaid ca receipt of price 


383 Packa 
guerantoed to e 
satistegtian or 
money refunded 






MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 45/ Fourth Avp., Pittsburg, Pa 





BOX for Eggs 
and Chicks 
Easy to pack, con 

at, do not bre: 
the eggs. Ship ary 
distance. rit 
for prices. 








TYWACANA FARMS, Inc. 
New York 


Farmingdale, L. l. 


to last; to do hard, 
‘ses it Fuel. 








P a to 4 power more than 
eated. lon Terms. Six 
ra P. =, to Xe, Cranking. No 


batteries. 10 
ever built. 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 


1051 King Street, 


THE RIGHT 











x uarantee. Most tical engine 
Pd, see. A Postal brings it. 


OTTAWA, KANSAS, 





THAUUU RRS 


AreYou Looking 


For Half Tones deeply etched 
bright and snappy ? 

For Three-Color Half Tone 
Process, reproducing leolors 
faithfully ie 

For Zine Etchings, one or 
more colors ? 

For Designs and Hlustrations 
far catalogues and book cov- 
ers, advertisements, fashions. 
machinery. 


Our Engravings Embedy 
Quality. Service. Price 
Write for Estimates 


Phelps Phato-Engraving Plant. 


Phelps Publishing Company 


Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 
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Forage Oreps for Hogs 
fr. W. SWOPK R 

The @ayvs of fattening sWine Wholly 
én corh, to a large extent, Are ‘past. 
The high Price of corh ‘prohibits its 
wholesafe ‘use fn ‘the hog ‘ration. This 
teing the @ase I have founda it best to 
supplement the orn ration with for- 
tige crops. I have always had a great 
fency for hog raising and raiSe an- 
hually from 25 td 50 hogs, and often 
more 

For a forage crop rape stands 
without a paraltel. Rape can ‘be sown 
almost continuously throughout the 
growing Sea8on, which ‘greatly en- 
hances its Valtie as & forage crop for 
hogs. Cattle and sheep do well on this 
forage planted With other ‘crops, sttch 
as oats, coWpeas, sOy beats, corn and 
Canadian ‘péas. Very often I prepare 
only just what acreage will be needed 
for the hogs. Tater on in the Season 


we sow rape in the corn between the 
rows at «the time of the last cultiva- 
tion. A recent experiment has shown 
the following. Nineteen pigs, whose- 
initial weight was 120 pounds, _re- 
quired 3.9 pounds of supplementary 


grain to make a pound of gain when 
they were On rape pasture, while they 
consumed 4.4 pounds of grain to make 
a pound of live weight gained while 
were on a clover pasture. . 

For best results large hogs should 
not be turned in on rape until the 
plants are from 15 to 18 inches high, 


they 


but small pigs can be pastured when 
the rape is 8 or 10 inches high. The 
alternation system of pasturing rape 
is to be highly recommended. Ac- 
cording to this plan one patch of rape 
is growing while the other is being 


pastured. Where rape is vigorous and 
dense, one acre will provide gtazing 
fer from 15 to 25 hogs for thrée to 
four months, where the alternating 
method is in practice Another im- 
portant point in favor of rape is that 
it can be pastured up to date in the 
full. Some precaution must be used 
in pasturing frogen rape, as it will in 
a short time induce scours among the 
hogs. Animals also injure the stand 
when the leaves are frozen. Blister- 
mg of hogs on rape can be readily 
prevented by not allowing the animals 


on this forage while it is wet froma 
rain of a heavy dew, and also by keep- 
ing the rape fairly closely cropped, 
so that it does not stand higher than 
the swine. It requires pretty fair 
ground to grow a good crop of rape 
and all the extra manure we have on 
hand is used on ground where a crop 
is to be grown. 

Red clover, on account of its high 
Value as a forage crop, and in view of 
the t that it can be readily worked 
nwith other crop rotations, has for a 
gre many years furnished profitable 


There many other 
rops that may be grazed either in 
mn nce or continuously during 
and fall seasons that are 
of more than passing notice. 
are cowpeas. The cow- 
srazing crop is a close sec- 
rape in feeding value and effi- 
as a pasture. A fairly good 
roy n be raised on ordinary ground. 
! also an important point in 
av ‘ff the cowpea. Corn and cow- 
: e best fed together, in this 
the excess of protein in the lat- 
balances the deticiency of this ele- 
"ent inthe former. Some claim that 
is and corn sown together and 
© chulre crop pastured down by the 
fs, gives one of the best returns 
n be secured from the land. 
‘eS have gained aus miuch as 1000 
n an acre ‘when thus pastured. 
dian field peas sown with oats 


NOs vasture. are 


limer 


Ml ? These 


as 


stds sh one of the earliest forage 
os Ds either for ‘pasturing or for soil- 
5 Crop. Unless 86wn with oats I find 


nes 


Peas are liable ‘to ‘trail ‘Gn the 
ind, to ret, or to ‘be badly trampled 
. n pastured. Artichokes are also 
ome le as-a late fall feed for ‘hogs. 
ine ‘ys Plant them ‘nédr ‘the “hog ‘Tot 

the animals are allowed to root 


gro 
vh 


\ 


-urged that, 


the tubers out of the ground. One 
acre of artichokes will furnish past 
ture for about 2 hogs from ‘Octe, | 


ber until the © orpes | is frozen wp. 


Building Up : Up Animal tndastry 


As a result of the recent confer- 
ence at Washington at which Teading 


representatives of the live stock indus-, 


committees were 


the secretary 


try were present, 
appointed to assist 
agriculture and the food administra- 
tor, looking toward bettering 
tions and increasing production. This 


was the first meeting of the United 
States live stock industry committee 
appointed by the secretary of agri- 


culture and the food administrator. 
tesolutions were adopted recogniz- 
ing the seriousness of the situation, 
promising the patriotic support ana 
co-operation of live stack producers 
and approving the efforts made under 
the leadership of the department of 
agriculture. ‘Producers will lawfully 
acquiesce in whatever measures the 
government may find necessary to 
adopt, adjusting their business to the 
conditions.”” In the present emer- 
fency, which recognizes fhe necessity 
of an increase in production, the con- 
ference expressed the belief that 
government should openly pursue the 
policy that in the purchase of meat 
and other live steck products for our 
nation ahd allies “such prices will be 


paid as shall assure the producer a 
reasonable margin over cost of pro- 
duction.” 

In the resolution it is definitely 


perhaps through licensing 
packing concerns may not 
practical control in the 
especially in the way 
animals. Mr Hoover 
indorsed in his ef- 
speculation in, food 
products of all kinds. The confer- 
ence urged the need of conserving 
garbage and manure produced at the 
various cantonments; recommended 
central retail markets under govern- 
ment control, and the saving as far 
as practicable of heifer calves, ewes 
and sows suitable for breeding pur- 
poses. 

The committee which recommended 


power, the 
continue their 
central markets, 
of buying meat 
was thoroughly 
forts to prevent 


this general outline of action to con- 
serve and as rapidly as possible fur- 
ther build up the live stock industry 
is composed of the following men: 
E. H. Ingwerson of [linois, N. H. Gen- 
try of Missouri, H. C. Wallac« of 
Iowa, D. B. Heard of Arizona, D. D. 
Aitkin of Michigan, F. J. Hagenbarth 
of Idaho, G. Howard of Dawson, N Y, 


S. W. Shoemaker of Maryland and E. 
K. Middleton of Mississippi. 

Food Administrator Hoover an- 
nounced last week that the’ entire 


meat packing industry will be placed 
under a licensing system; this to elim- 
inate hoarding and speculation and to 
better serve consumptive markets. A 
committee representing meat packing 
interests agreed to aid the food ad- 
ministration which is now engaged in 


investigating cost of producing and 
distributing milk The findings are 
to be made public soon. 
Will Not Breed 

I have a two-year-old cow that had a 
very fine heifer calf last March. She 
has not come in heat since. What may 
be done to insure breeding ?—[E. Griffith, 


Pennsylvania. 


The only thing T could recommend 
would be that you have a trained 
veterinarian examine her generative 


organs an® see whether or not there 
is any trouble with the uterus or 
ovaries, and if so correct it. At least 
90% of such Cases can be corrected by 
proper handling of ‘these. organs. 


Fiat eet t 


‘Feet to ~ Offspring’ ? 

I have just bred my mare to a horse 
with poor, flat, front feet. Is there a 
possibility that the colt may have same 
trouble?—[A. P., New York. 

There cain be no doubt dbout the 
pdéssibility of bad points in conforma- 
tion bei inherited. In this case if 
the amdre“has good feet, there may ‘be 
no ‘difficulty. As far as splints ‘fo 
they ‘are not a serious condition “and 


should not be traisihitted to the colt.. 


: llama 


of. 


condi-, 


j 


the, 


Dont Have a Balkin 


Kicking Vicious Hors 


Have you ah ‘unraly, if-termpered. and vicious horse or 
do yon ‘know ‘of ‘one ‘in your ‘teig’hborhood? Pick ‘ont 'the 
worst-behaved horse you cah find —‘how much tidney 
would you give for him? Very little if you'd have such a 
horse at afl. This ‘type of an wnimal is of no use to any- 
one—can’t be driven. by the women folks—won't work 
with atiother ‘horse and is thoroughly untrustworthy. 

But, do you know that that horse—1I don't care how vicious he is—~ 
exh ‘be trained And broken by my systetn in & few hour's Work? In 
just’a few daystich a horse can_be developed into a well-mannered, 
useful, dependable animal, worth many times niore than his present 
value. Any horse anyirheie, no matter how ‘bad, can be mate the 
best kind ofan Bnimal by my system of breaking and training horses, 


Learn this New System of 
Breaking end Training Horses 












fast in the sfeh 

‘Creding in the tte, If you wht ‘to be recofnized_as the best horsetiian in your whole 
Feghting neighborhood—if you want to Know how to successfully handle 
Tender bitted balking, kicking, fighting, biting ‘horses, ‘here’s your chance. ‘The 
Pulling on ene rein , profit possibilities in this work are enormous, It will enable you to 
by steed buy the Worst old horse you can find at a cheap price and immedi- 
ras bret ately sell him for two Gr three finies what you paid ‘for him. Tt will 

back. show you how to judge a horse's disposition by si¢ht—how to read 
Sighs bolsing. his mind and understand his temperament and be his master, 
Alrad @f automobiles. T wuarantee, With my 'methiods, you can cute aty horse of kick- 
eee Tie an tie ing, Tearing, biting, bafking, shying, running awky, 6r any ‘faalt— 
Airaid of cars. making the horse worth much more to the owner and, at the ‘same 
Alrald of sound ef a yun time, you will be poc keting a big fee for your work. I don't just 
anole eryntetiginn. think it—I hmow tt for T’ve shown 45.000 sucecessfil students how te 
Alc aid of steam e: win reputations and big incomes in the sume way. 
= @f the touch ‘i shalt or There’s no theory or “high falittin’ ” ideasabout my instructions 
\edating boey My system is based entirely on actual experience for many years 
Kicking. with thousands of horses. Yotir ability to brerk and ftriin horses 


successfully depends entirely upon your knowledye of the horse's 


te disposition. You can do most anything with a horse if yeu Aiwow his 

Sad tagreom disposition. The hundreds of secrets I teach you about horses will 
Retesing. to. ‘held beck while be worth more to you than dil the experience you could get in 
geing it. a lifetime of hard work s. L. Arrant Says +l bowsht the 










oret balker | eo find est your 
“rrethod a 6. for him Handled 
1 him for 
t pullers 


Searing at hogs or dogs aleng 
the read, 





Tall switchers. Ge t This 
a Free Book 


Bad to hitch to buggy or wagon. 


f ’ 
a 35. i one 


in the State now.”” 








‘ 
Prof. Jesse Beery 
19'Main Street 

Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

Dear Sir:— 

Please send me free 
and postpaid your book 
on “Llow to Break and 
Train Horses,”’ This does 











To prove to you 
thatTam really qual- 
ified to teach you this new method of breaking and 
training horses, | will gladly send you, free and post- 
paid, my valuable bdok, “How to Break and Train 
Horses.”” Don’t send me a cent of money — I want you 
to have and know the horse secrets contained in this 
wonderful book. Just mail the coupon—that’s all you need 
do—but be sure to get this book at once 





% 
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Peo 4 


not obligate me in any 

Mail the Coupon — 

ur orse ro “—— Pn kiiahicen ceccithlainwincn —_ 
When you mail the coupon fer free beok,. tell me yor r Horse 
troubles. If you have a balky, vicious borse, I will show you how to kly 
change him to the kind of a horse youggould like him to be. Tf you have weib b 
pare wih be 6 ill-te mpe ed_horses teach you how to make big mon D R y. 
breaking and traini ; 
form fen ayetem. m. Soul for free today --get these val ee tala athel “Nagel OW AVOsseees 





ill 
—m. You'll be opragioed at what wonders yo : coy per / R. } 
Mail the coupon now a 





Learn mranage unruly horses--there's 
tn it, ‘but, best OF an, it means big money for you. 
this offer may not appear again 


Prof. Jesse Beery, 19 Main St., Pleasant Hill, Ohio. / Post Officé......000....State 
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When you consider purchasing 


OTTON SEED MEAL 


think of us. 
ESTABLISHED 1875 Come to headquarters INCORPORATED 1915 


F. W. BRODE & CO. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


EBRANCH OFFICE, DALLAS, TEXAS 

COTTON SEED MEAL js our specialty, 
We devote to it our entire time. We can 
hipped under our Brands and 





We are pioneers in this business. 
and has been for over 40 years. 
supply you at alltimes. We select the quality s 
keep them up to a high standard. 


io STAR BRAND OWL BRAND DOVE BRAND JAY BRAND 
> Protein 41°, Protein 384% Protein 35% Protein 


OUR BRAND ON THE TAG MEANS QUALITY IN THE BAG 


FOX "AND Lh MEAL 


20 in 
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MAULANA 3 


’ _ Salesman Wanted 


HE three wails of Craine patented 
siles iusure strength and perma 





neney They make silo» frost We have a permanent position now epen 
roof, water tight and air traht, be + Bs Bor: tha 

ra se of a qunevins methed of con with a spiendid opportun o ance- = 
ment, for a man over 31 years of age to 


struction 






























No iron hoops to tighten og a travel through the country districts and sell 
Craine silos provide insurance: t AM®RICAN AGRICULTURIST to the farmers. 
wind and weather becatise three ° = 
distinet wa! each rendering a The position Pay ; a good salarv--many of = 
scientific, specific service. Before you our salesmen are now earning from $1200 
buy investigate this wonderful sit: sm 
Get a copy of our catalog and our to ) a yeal & 
1 mn why : ' ’ ‘ 
Coaine cllemaves aqccens ‘for over 15 It is easy work and ve preacant Selling 
years. Agents Wanted. experience is not f though it 
Send postul now } is highly desir 
CRAMME SILO 60., Worwich, N.Y. | = Preference will be given to a man owning 
E or having the use of a horse and buggy 
} = or automobile. 
| There is no advance money required. Ours 
| is a straightforward ling propositio 
and if you think you have the ubitity to 
make a success of it, and are willing to 
give it a fair trial, we wiil give your 
application very careful consideration, | 


Write quickly—now — ToDay because 
someone else might get in ahead of you, 


DISTRICT MANAGER 


American Agriculturist 
‘315 Fourth ‘Ave., New York, N. Y. 


STULL LAU LL ER 
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Filling Farm Milk Pail 
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Coming League Milk Prices 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE SETS PRICES FOR OC- 
rOBER AND NOVEMBER MILK—HIGHEST 
PRICE ON RECORD—SLIDING SCALI AT 
$f CENTS PER UNIT PRICES CONSERVA- 
rivi 
When American Agriculturist more 

than six weeks ago declared edito- 

rially that the prices for October milk 
should be at least 7 cents a quart for 
the basic grade, some claimed our 

Gemand was too high This journal 

had been in touch with a good many 

milk producers and had secured facts 
as to cost of production on average 
farms throughout the market milk 
districts Some of the objectors of 
these higher prices were the so-called 
food and farm experts at Washington 
and = elsewhere American Agricul- 
turist steadfastly insisted upon high- 
er prices, knowing full well that it 
was reflecting public opinion of milk 
producers As the days passed, with 
the rising cost of food and labor more 
apparent, and all production costs 
reaching higher marks, it became still 
more evident that 7 cents a quart for 
milk was inadequate, and unless that 
price and more were secured it would 
be impossible for many mk pro- 
ducers to keep in the business 

The dairymen’'s league at its meet- 
ing in Syracuse last Friday carefully 
went into the whole question of milk 
production, costs were brought to- 
gether, the opinion of milk producers 
from all sections sympathetically con- 
sidered and after the closest and most 

careful consideration the league di- 

rectors fixed the prices of 3 milk 

for October at 83.10 per 100 pounds 
and for November at $3.54. For each 
0.1° increase in butter fat content 
there is an increase of 4 cents per 

LEAGUE PRICES PER LUO POUNDS 

3.4 3.8 4.2 i 6 

Dot 1 dis escooge ke § $ » § 8 $3.74 $3.90 
For "1 dist aad ‘ 0 io 82 08 14 

a cece i 1 < i a8 104 

100 pounds of milk. These prices are 

for the first ‘a trict The tirst district 

Is within 100 miles of New York city, 

While the second district is beyond 

this mileage The price while based 

On the old Zone, will be slightly dif- 

ferent because of the new zone 

freight rate set in nvotion by the In- 
kerstate commerce commission for in- 
terstate traflic, which goes into effect 

October 1 of thi vear It is not 

known just yet what effect the Inter- 

state commerce commission's ruling 
will have on shipments within the 

State. According to the league prices, 

milk in the second zone, being fur- 

ther from the milk market brings 10 

Cents less than the prices announced. 
It is not known what effect the in- 

Crease prices the farm will have 

upon prices to consumers, but that is 


of no particular concern to producers. 


Milk producers have been in the 
charity business for a long time. 
Consumers have been receiving a high 


grade food product at a cost below 
the expense entailed by producers for 
years and years 

One large milk company when 
asked what effect the schedule would 
have upon prices, stated that it would 
mean 15 to 14 cents a quart when de- 
livered to consumers Another dealer 
made the same statement When 
ished how he liked the prices, he re- 
plied: “His company would have to 
pay them whether they liked them 
not. He did sav that he recognized 
the high cost of producing milk and 
had expected the lea ie to do exactly 
what had been done 

The prices set by the league are 
extremely fair to dealers and con- 
sume! It } been the. opinion of 
many dairymen that prices to dealers 
Should have been higher than that 
fixed—S3.0 pe 100 ~pounds. The 


average for two months is $3.22 a 100 
pounds The league oflicials are ex- 
tremely conservative and arrived at 
the figures set only after the most 
careful figuring and most conserva- 


many dairy- 


tive estimates, Even now 

men who are not members of the 
league get more for milk than league 
members, It is not to be expected 
that league members shall receive 
from dealers less money than unor- 


The length of con- 
discussion also. 


ganized producers. 
tract was a matter of 
A large element thinks a six months’ 
period best, while others think a two 
or three months’ paried enables more 
accurate settlements. 

Undoubtedly October and Novem- 
ber prices, which still are on the level 
with production with no great 
chance for profit, will have to be ad- 
higher figures during De- 
cember and January. The prices set 
for the coming two months are cer- 
tainly not too high to the producers, 
and are fair and reasonable to deal- 
and consumers. Even though a 
higher price be charged to the con- 
sumers, consumers will get the best 
animal food at a cost lower than any- 
thing else they buy. 

Contracting on a short time basis is 
in line with the policy of Food Ad- 
ministrator Hoover, who urges month- 
to-month purchase of milk, the price 
upon the fluctuating cost of 
production. It is Hoover's purpose to 
make receipts proportional to cost 
and not make milk more expensive to 
consumers if possible. 


costs 


vanced to 


ers 


based 





Oswego Dairymen Want Increase 
A. ll. P., NEW YORK 
Dairymen of Oswego County de- 
mand an increase of SO cents per 100 
pounds for they milk. This advance 
was decided upon at a recent meeting 


in Oswego, at which organization of 


the Oswego county dairymen’s league 
was perfected, Producers now receive 


8°45 "sor ivy pounas, The new price 
is $3.25 for milk and 4 cents for 
each 0.1 point increase in butter fat. 
A short term contract is preferred. 
The new organization is made up of 
representatives of various branches of 


, 
wo < 


the dairymen’s league ‘throughout 
the county in which there are 22 
branches, composed of 1700 members 
owning 16,000 cows. Officers elected 
were: President, Grant Farington of 
Pulaski; secretary, T. A. DeLancey of 
Scriba; treasurer, William Hubbard 


of Fulton; directors, W. P. Gregg of 


Phoenix, H. J. Scheidleman of Cen- 
tral Square, Ernest Lonis of Hanni- 
bal, and H. E. Myers of Bernhards 
Bay 


High Cost of Milk 


ases in the 
discussions 


price of 
attendant 


Recent incre 
milk and the 
upon these increases render singularly 
timely a statement on this subject by 
Prof Fred Rasmussen of the*Pennsyl- 
vania state college. Said Prof Ras- 
mussen: “The price of milk is going 
up. In several cities it has reached 
13 cents per quart. In a few instances 


milk has recently risen from 7 to 10 
cents or more a quart. To some it 
seems very umreasonable that the 


price of milk should increase so mucn 
at one time and naturally people ask 
reason why. 

It is absolutely safe to make the 
statement that in cities where milk 
during the last two years has been re- 
tailing in bottles for 7 cents a quart, 
the has not paid for the cost of 
producing and distributing milk. The 
wonder is that the price has been 
kept at this low figure for so long. In 
certain thousands of dairy 

have, during the last two or 

months, been sold away from 
farms, Many have gone to the 
If there were a profit in pro- 
this would not happen. 

Dairy cows are being sold for sev- 
eral reasons: 1. The price of milk 
has not increased with the very rapid 
increase in price of feed, labor and 
cattle. These three items represent 
SU to 85% of the total cost of produc- 
ing milk. 

2. The increase in the price of beef, 


the 


price 


sections 
cows 
thre ‘ 
the 

butcher. 
during milk, 





mutton, poultry and eggs has re- 
sponded much more rapidly to the in- 
crease cost of feed and labor, 

8. In sections where cows afe sup- 
ported on land adapted for staple 
crops, such as wheat, corn, barley and 
potatoes, all of which are much need- 
ed at the present time, the dairy cow 
is rapidly disappearing. 

4. Added to these outside economic 
influences upon the dairy business, 
there is the great demand for milk to 
be made into butter, cheese and con- 
densed milk. The price of these prod- 
ucts has increased much more rapidly 
than the price of market milk. 

No manufactured article will, for 
any length of time, be sold below the 
cost of production. Like any other 
article of commerce, the price of milk 
must fluctuate with the cost of raw 
material and labor. 


Eight Cents for Milk 

E. E, HORTON, NEW YORK 
The Binghamton milk producers’ 
association at a meeting last week 
fixed 8 cents a quart as the price at 
which they will furnish milk to deal- 


ers during October. Many dealers 
are getting as high as 10 and 12 


cents a quart for milk retailed about 
the city. The present price to pro- 
ducers is 5% cents per quart. 

It was decided that after October 
the wholesale price will be based on 
the prics of feed, which has been 
steadily advancing for the past few 
months. The milk producers say that 
if the feed dealers make a further 
advance in the price of feed they will 
be compelled to raise the price of 
milk furnished to retailers. The asso- 
ciation men are now paying $58 a 
ton for feed classed as a balanced ra- 
tion for cows. This association now 
controls 4000 cows and has a mem- 
bership of 300 milk producers. 


Price of Milk—Upstate dairymen’s 


league meetings were well attended 
this season. A disposition to try the 
league system of feed buying was 


shown by enough farmers to prove or 
disprove its merits. In Otsego’ coun- 
ty, more than 70 men, representing 
22 of the 28 local branches of the 
county, met in Cooperstown to con- 
sider the price of milk for the next 
six months. A resolution was adopted 
recommending the average of the 
amounts agreed upon by the town 
leagues. This price is $3.33 per 100 
for 3% grade B milk, with 4% cents 
additional for each 0.1 of 1% of butter 
fat above 3%. ; 


. 





Dairymen Claim High Costs — At 
the hearing in Pittsburgh by the 
Pennsylvania state milk commission 
of milk producers of western Pennsyl- 
vania and eastern Ohio, a number of 
dairymen presented statistics showing 
that the cost of production is much 
higher than it was a year ago. For 
the distributers, J. G. Lewis, repre- 
senting the F. R. Black milk com- 
pany of Pittsbur+h, stated that Pitts- 
burgh dealers had been paying $2.64 a 
1) pounds, while in Cleveland the 
dealers only paid $2.18, in Chicago 
$2.27 and in New York $2.44. He said 
this company uses about 8,500,000 
pounds monthly and the cost in Pitts- 
burgh for that quantity was $97,093 
more than for the same quantity de- 
livered in Cleveland. 








“Good to the Last Drop” 
ALVES relish and thrive upon 
Blatchford's Calf Meal, the milk sub- 
stitute. ae increase in size and weight 
rapidly; are healt no indiges- 
tion —no scouring. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


should be used to push the ealf forward tof Frain Aiet. 
This important move is more essential now than ever. 


Write for Booklet ofo"U's-22%% 


} y eesess 
Smallest Cost.” If you raise any one write for 
the booklet. It is mailed without cost. 








Biatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 76, Waukezen, M, 














The Horse Owner of Today 


needs Capewell nails for shoeing his horses 
just as his father or grand- 
father did. They are sur- 
est to hold, easiest to drive. 
Not cheapest regardless of 
quality, but the world's best 
at a fair price. Have your 
shoer use The Capewell nail. 
























WRITE 
for Your Copy 





























Again Tremendous Savings 
Sete ges cTacaroten lone manonscoree 
prices, In the face of rising rer batons = Tatil “ie 
more important to zone See ever an 
vide the melon” and name low pri 


Direct from Factory to ¥ to You 


Ge whare gon que tf 308 e50 Winn eney by 
ine two ov three » ces. Get wy, new 1918 
nd read w why Jon con get the 8 nest implemen 

batt at a saving of 25 to 35% and howI can do i 
The whole secret is in my direct-to-you method 
I sell you at the lowest manufacturer's price with 
arpall prod based on 2, trementious Oud. 

cut out all waste and te 
.maker and the actual consumer 






ness, 
between 










skimmers. to operate 
jean. Runs true in perfect 
ee ‘awe Abectutely ounigary, ry. KE 
of milk es a ® Liming ree 
—ell working parts run in oil spray, 


180 Milkings Test 


pot Try it! Test it—compare it for 

30n your own farm. Make my new 

918! Sanit Model prove by the work 

t does thes i ies she beat for real you want, 

It ~ them al ‘or real separa. 

po efficiency. This 90-day test will 
e it to you. 















Before you a deoidé 
ony ae ey a out all about my new low — 
model with its wonderful spresder features and real 
spreading efficiency, 


HAS EVERY NEW IMPROVEMENT 
New steel beater and wide spr ng, V.reke pulver. 
izes and tears the manure roller 
feoa. Spreader is easier adios with two horses 
others wich three and four. Perented i eqpometio stor 
and uniform clean-out push-boa epreedini in 
er and more t.oroug: Poon isof ye a Ge 
—indestructible. “Adjustal rable from 4 to 24 loads per 
acre. Has double chain drive direct from rear wheela. 











Develop way above rated 
horse power, Big bore, 
jon, ofroke, Valves-in- 









ition, never 
re, easily started 
—no —, ylinder 
oh ater pot frost proof. Scientifically built 

fs 4 Work Models—13% to 16 #.?. 
oy is a Gall 


way engine for any farm work, from 
o— the ti ht work > h.p. 


. and 12 —to the big 
chest Job you have 


TRACTO RS 


eye rT 











built tractor for tractor work. Has 
anti - friction ee sets 
Hyatt roller and ball 


DOES ALL FARM POWER WORK 


Plows, discs, harrows, haul Lge =F - saws, grinds 
shreds, grades roads, fills Bese ch 





35% less than 
others. 


bottoms 8 to 9 inches d ay FS or Stigeths o a. 
Driver has control at all i anything a 
team or 20 h, p will 


we ener’ WM. GALLOWAY CO. 
347 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IA. 
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Potato Crop and What It Yieldea 


This is a five-acre potato field up in the north country, 
It was the first crop grown on idle land, 


Lawrence* county, N Y. 


under the direction of the veteran H. E. 


402 measured bushels. 


NEW YORK 
Goats’ Milk 


For several years the New York 
station at Gefieva maintained a herd 
of milch goats. The milk was used in 
many cases of poor nutrition of babies 
and infants, in almost every instance 
with good results and with remark- 
able benefit for some of the patients. 
It is for such use that the station 
recommends the keeping of goats, for 
as a source of milk for ordinary con- 
sumption, only the very best produc- 
ing does, which are uncommon, can be 
compared with cows for economy. 

As the goats do not suffer from 
tuberculosis, one source of danger to 
infants is avoided, and the milk seems 
to be assimilated by many babies 
whose systems reject cows’ milk or 
find it a source of trouble. The aver- 
age food cost of the milk produced by 
the flock in three years was 3.4 cents 
a quart. The Jersey herd of the sta- 
tion during the same period produced 
milk at a food cost of 2-cents a quart. 
The best doe in her best year pro- 
duced milk at a cost of 1.7 cents a 
quart for food. 





Lewis Co — Farmers harvested a 
large crop of hay and grain. Good 
yields of early. potatoes; no blight 
yet. Cows are shrinking badly. Grain 
is so high, not much being fed. Beef 
and pork scarce. Eggs are 45c p 
doz. No fruit, especially apples. 
Some very fine wheat harvested. No 
winter wheat being put in as help is 
scarce; many of our best farm hands 
are drafted for war. We have had 
plenty of rain, but crops were secured 
generally in good shape.—[W. S. Gon- 
tremont. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Central Pennsylvania Items 

J. N. GLOVER, UNION COUNTY, PA 

Stubbles have mostly been plowed 
for wheat, and some seeding has been 
done, although seéding generally will 
be from 10 days to two weeks later 
than usual. Potatoes are being dug 
ind the crop is far above the average 
where weeds were kept in check 

—— rigs are busy, and wheat 
yields vary much, yet the average 
yie d may be 20 bushels an acre. Not 





up in St 
and 


Cook. The best acre yielded 


much wheat is being sold. Some clo- 
ver seed will be made, as clover has a 
good second growth where cut early. 
Many new silos have been built this 
season. 

Apples will be a fair crop. Wheat 
is bringing $2 a bushel, corn, old $1.60, 
oats, new ™ cents, chickens 18 to 22 
cents per pound, veal calves 12 cents 
alive, eggs 32 cents a dozen. Sales 
of fresh cows are held weekly and 
prices range from $55 to $160, one 
sale averaged $82. With grain so 
high not so many cows will be fed, 
notwithstanding milk is higher than 
ever. Labor and cows are too high 
for much profit. 





Much Produce Perishes — Farmers 
of Luzerne Co have much _ produce 
that is destined to perish because 
they have no market forit. The suc- 
cess of home gardens has_ injured 
the farmers, who planted increased 
acreage, because of having been 
urged to do so by food conservation 
committees. The farmers cannot, in 
particular, find an outlet for tomatoes 
and cabbage, as everybody seems to 


have these products. The farmers 
are also handicapped by a shortage of 
labor. 


Girls Win at Fair—At the Solebury 
farmers’ exhibition in Deer Park, 
Bucks Co, Miss Anna Jackson of 
Feasterville won the first prize in the 
live stock judging contest, in competi- 
tion with boys. + Miss Blanche Huns- 
berger of Plumsteadville got the first 
prize in the baking and canning de- 
partment—a trip to W ashing ston, 

Bigger Income Tax—At the grange 


picnic held in Sanatoga park, near 
Pottstown, John McSparran, state 
master, was-the principal speaker. 


He criticized congress for failing to 
make the tax on incomes larger and 
for not compelling the beneficiaries 
of war profits to bear a heavier bur- 
den of the war. He also said that if 
there has been any lukewarmness 
among them in this war, they should 
get together and make the soldiers 
feel that every farmer is loyally back 
of them. 


Good Farming—One of the largest 
yields of wheat in Lancaster Co this 
season was produced on the farm of 
Harry Herr. He had ever 800 bus on 
20 acres, one field having given 44 to 
the acre. On another there was an 
average yield of 30 bus. Thirty years 
ago the farm was so run down that 
the crops were very meager. By 
striet attention to fertilization and 


“and three months old, 


good cultivation, the farm has been 
brought up to its present fine state of 
productiveness. 

New Trolley Line—A farmers’ trolley 
line has been projected to run from 
Manheim in Lancaster Co to Hershey 
in Dauphin Co. It will pass through 
a rich agricultural section. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Farm Notes 


WwW. N. B. 

Apple growers of the eastern pan- 
handle have been turning down bids 
for their apples, preferring to chance 
later markets. Several lots of Grimes 
Golden brought $5 a barrel, f o b, 
local shipping points, and broken 
shipment Greenings sold at $2.0 a 
bushel on big markets. A car of 
Wealthy sold at $5.25 per barrel and 
Maiden’s Blush at $2.) per bushel. 

Dairymen at Parkersburg advanced 
the price of milk from 10 to 12 cents 
a quart September 1. The city or- 
dinance governing quality of milk has 
been more rigidly enforced; dealers 
all over the state advanced the price 
to 12 cents a quart. 

The Raleigh Co sheep _ breeders’ 
and wool growers association, believ- 
ing the attorney-general and state tax 
commissioner have misconstrued the 
new dog law, in ruling that the kill- 
ing of untagged dogs need not be 
paid for by the county court, voted to 
bear the expense of a test case in the 
circuit court. Word has been received 
by the various county farm loan 
associations of this state that the fed- 
eral bank at Baltimore will, within 
the next week, allow loans to be 
farms@f this state. 


MARYLAND 


Washington Co—Fall plowing for 
wheat is completed and the ground is 
in good shape after late rains. Corn 
prospects fair to a crop equal to ‘16 








and ‘17, which were’ exceptionally 
good. The potato crop will be T5% 
normal, with yield larger than last 


year. The peach crop was heavy, the 
bulk of which is harvested. 


il 
Ohio Farm News 


CLARENCE METTERS 
While the detailed financial state- 
ment covering the recent state fair 


has not been completed, it .is known 
that the fair was a success financially 
The total receipts were $102,000; indi 
cations are that the fair earned $15,- 
000, While it is not the intention of 
the board to run the fair as a money- 
making institution, it was a source of 
considerable satisfaction that a protit 
was shown. The need of additional 
ground for the state fair is being agi- 
tated, and it is likely that at the next 
session of the legislature the cam- 
paign for the purchase of more land 
will be renewed. 

Practically all the space for the 
National dairy show to be held Octo- 
ber 18-27 has been sold, and accord- 
ing to Mer W. E. Skinner the Colum- 
bus show will be the largest in the 
history of the associaiion. The horse 
show, an entirely new feature of the 
dairy show, is proving a successful 
innovation. The $200,000 fireproot 
coliseum, erected for the dairy show 
is practically completed, and has a 
seating capacity of 10,000. 

Heads State Institution Farms 

The value of having a real farmer 
on the state board of administration 
is shown by the accomplishment of 
T. S. Guthrey, in whose control has 
been placed all farms connected with 
the state institutions. The new prison 
farm is under construction near Lon- 
don, Madison county, and at Mr Guth 
rey’s suggestion two additional silos 
have been erected The state secured 
at a low price 1200 tons silage from 
a nearbly cannery. It costs the state 
only 25 cents a ton and will be fed to 
400 western steers during the winter. 
It is the purpose iv increase the num- 
ber of steers on the farm so. that 
ultimately fresh beef for all the state 
institutions will be raised there. 

Ohio has developed into one of the 
sreatest canners in the country. At 
all the state institutions, notably 
London, Mansfield, Dayton, Gallipolis 
and Athens inmates have been can- 
ning beans, tomatoes and corn. Some 
of the institution kitchens produce 
1000 gallons of vegetables a day. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of 
only six cents a word, you can advertise any- 
thing you wish to buy, Sell, or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be recelyed Friday to guaran- 
tee insertion in, issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALB” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate. ~ 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPD or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making 4 small adv as noticeable as @ large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 








DOGS AND FERRETS 








FOX, COON and rabbit hounds, broke to gun an@ 
field, pups all ages at reasonable prices. Stamp for 
photos and reply. Ferrets, white or brown, $4 each 
WAYNE KENNELS, Fredericksburg, 0. 





SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES from high class. 
registered stock, the handsome and intelligent kind, 
at farmers’ prices Circular free CLOVERNOO! 
COLLIE FARM, Chambersburg, Pa g 


FOR SALE—A bred yearling 
$20. CHARLES W. CRBASY, 


FERRETS FOR SALE, price list free 
each, CARL G. WEBBER, 





Airedale bitch; price 
Catawissa a 





Muzzles 20¢ 
Wellington, O 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August ond fall plant- 
ing. Runner and pot-grown plants that will bear 
— next summer Also raspberry, blackberry plants, 
fruit trees. Catalog free, HARRY L. SQUIRES 
Good Ground, N Y¥ _—— 


OUR HELP _BUREAU 

















LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALB—Registered Ham Hampshire pigs, large type, 
perfect belts, mortgage lifters. stered Holstein 
heifer calves, top notchers, $75, couliene and cows. 
Black Shetland mare, broke, clever, BLITE STOCK 
FARMS, Stockbridge, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Two registered Jersey bull calves, six 
respectively, sired by one of 
the best butter-bred bulls in the world. For_par- 
ticulars . WM P. MIX, Valmont Farm, Scho- 
harie, N Y. 


BEBLROSE STOCK FARM offers registered Duroc- 
Jersey pigs, breeders or feeders; prices low; express 
paid. SANDAGGER, Poolville, N Y¥ 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRD RAM LAMBS, some 
from imported sire W. W. PORTER, Genesee St, 
Syracuse, N Y. 


DU nee _JERSEYS. 
ville, N Y. 














ORREN GAMBELL, 


Lyndon - 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


MaKE YOUR HENS LAY every day by feeding 
right. We will show you how. Send for free bulle 
tin. GRUNDY, U S Expert, Morrisonville, Ll. 




















Famous Boar Heads New Jersey Herd 


This is Canadian Premier, head Berkshire sire at 
He was sired by Lord Premier's Successor, 


of Bernardsville, N J. 


Wendover farms 


a bes =. een‘. champion -boar at all leading shows. 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


PATENTS 

IDBAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for 
patents procured through me. Four books, with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted, sent free. I help you 
market your invention. Advice fre. BR. B. OWEN, 
94 Owen Building, Washington, D 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS ar are 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the a stable. They are right. Send. for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 











aranteed to please 





MISCELLANEOUS 
TEN SNCTRATORS for sale. BAY BENJAMIN, 
Vanderburg, N 
“BEST STANDARD APPLE BARRELS. Prompt 
shipment. ROBT GILLIES, Medina, N Y. 
WOMEN’S WANTS 


gage me dime for Household package 
new calicos, PATCHWORK COMPANY, 
Meriden. ct. 














MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Men and women to qualify for govern 
ment positions Several ao appointments to be 
made next few months oul a about 
openings, how to prepare, ct te imme 
diately for booklet CG 82 k XR. TOP KING, Wash 
ington, D G 





_ WANTED—Men, women, 18 or over, Government 
jobs $100 month Big opportunity for farmers. War 
necessitates hundreds appointments. Easy work 





Write ena for list positions. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept G40, Rochester, Z. 
WANTED—Men to become chauffeurs, $25 


week 
learning FRANKLIN INSTITI TH, 


Rochester, NY 


AGENTS WANTED 


Earn while 
Dept G 805, 





WANTED—Agents to look after the interests of 


American Agriculturist in your locality, whole or 
part, time. Liberal commission and a permanent 
position. When writing, send names of two or three 


business or professional men for reference Address 





Agency Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N Y 
AGENTS—$60 a week. Travel by automobile and 
introduce 300-candle power coal oil lantern We 
furnish auto. Write for particulars. THOMAS MFG 
| CO, 853 North Street, Dayton, O. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


$1000 DOWN SECURES 160 ACRES with 9 cows 











pr horses, 3 heifers, 3 calyes, bull, breod sow, tools, 
machinery, wagons sleds Sleighs, harnesses, cream 
separator and the growing crops Change in owner's 
s throws this ready-made money-maker on the 
Spring-watered, wire-fenced 
able lot wood and timber; fruit, tillag 
tons hay besides other crop 9-room 
repair, spring water and telephone. tig 
and corn barn. $4000 takes all, $1000 down and 
easy terms. For traveling instructions sce page 7 
Strout’s Summer Catalog, describing 100 bargains 
throughout a dozen states. Copy mailed free. E. A. 


STROUT FARM AGENUY, Dept 1096, 150 Nassau 
St, New York. 


FARMING IS PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE in 
Virginia and North Carolina. Good land $15 acre 
ap, easy payments. Climate, schools, churches, roads 
and neighbors that make life worth living. Close to 
marke’ 





Fruit, dairy and stock farms pay big here. 

lists, magazine and interesting i tg free. 

Address F. H. LaBAUMB, Agri Agt N W &Ry, 
346 N & W Building, Roanoke, Va. 


FOR SALE—Ten acres, six-year-old bearing 
orchard in famous Arcadia valley of Washington. 
Should pay for itself in three years. Priced right 
for quick sale. Address owner, G, C, WOLKFF, 418 
West 20th, Spokane, Wash, 











THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


Cash or —Wheat-—, 

























































































































Wheat Movement Has Lagaed 
appealed to bakers everywhere to for- 


jower the price of bread. 


flour will drop & per 


all grain which 
administration. 
Wheat Growers Ask Fair 


» of $2.20 p bu for 


which farmers 


flour that much cheaper 


us fairly as possible. 


instead of being 















York destined for neutral countries in 
northern Europe. These are unab 
to wet licefises to sail. Strong a 
ment is being developed urging thé 
federal government to commandeer 
these cargoes, utilize the grain to the 
best advatnage, of course payitig the 
owners the value thereof and put the 
idle ships into oceah service. 

So keen has been and is the -de- 
mand for flour for the rather slow 
moving crop of new wheat that mill- 
ers in the west are getting most of it. 
The movement there from farm to 
market has shown a slight improve- 
ment. But comparatively little of the 
wheat has so,far found its way into 
the east and four mills in North At- 
fantic states are experiencing great 
difficulty in securing grain supplies, 
So far as the actual cash market for 
wheat is concerfied, this js little bét- 
ter than nomial in New York, where 
the government price prevails, as 
printed in American Agricultufist in 
detail last Week. This Inclides No 2 
red winter $2.27 p bu at New York, 
and that grade has a nominal market 
at Toledo around 2.19@2.20 with the 
3altimore price 2.24. The scarcity in 
flour at eastérn centers has caused 
some apprehension eveh though the 
conditions will prove but temporary, 
with the mills In the west turning out 
more of the finished product. 

Coarse grains showed no pfreat 
change. in values, oats relatively 
weaker than corn, standard oats at 
New York around 6Sc p bu, white 
clipped a premium. Old corn was 
easy, although high at $2.25@2.28 p 
buf undertone in the west weaker, 
under warm weather for maturing, 
and new crop, Dec delivery selling at 
1.1i@1.1S8, with Toledo 1.21. Clover 
Xs was quoted at Toledo around 
3.70 PD bu. 

——_-—-_-_ -_-——- . 


ONIONS MOVING FREELY 


Toward mid-Sept, the onion crop 
began tq move in a fair way from 
country points to storage or market. 
Prices so far have been reasonably 
good, but growers, particularly in the 
older onion sections, maintain a fairly 
high tigure is necessary to meet the 
‘reat cost of production. Frost 
injury in some fields in a few north- 
ern sections, but on the whole the 


crop is progressing nicely, although 
ragged in spots. as indicated in the 
Orange Judd report last week. One 
leading section in Maryland reports 
twice as many onions as last year. 

Late ticlds of onions were damaged 
by thrip: yield as a whole will be be- 
low an average, writes J. J. S. of 
McGutfey, O. Movement first half 
of Sept around 90c@ $1 p bu and some 


aa ons gr riting, - 

hte t bids of dealers offered $1.50 
fij;2 p 100 ibs in the central west, while 
ifn N Y uond westerfh Mass sound stock 
was bid around $2.25@2.75. Some 
growers have been inclined to hold 


for 3 Ts ne markets have been 
quite plefi y sup’ fied and prices 
weaker Good N Y ovions recently 
brought SZ p 100 lThs de vered in the 
city. Ct valley onions \ > worth 1 
lik re 
\s discu e) in these columns seve 
eral months uso, the National onion 
’ ussociation and le: ne 
rowcrs and dealers Im the Ct v: lev, 
N Y¥, Oand the west were ini ed 
I the federal grand ry char; 
monopoly. Recent action by the 
court sustained the charge eruinst 
the association, while the « ‘ 
stimst the onion men alicving - 
il conspiracy in restraint of truce 
Were wn out on uw technicali ‘ 
\t New York, oniens were 
with NJ yellow at Sla@ tw p t, 
Ora Co 2G 2.75 p 100 Ibs, Ct valle 


1 , 


L225, Cal 3.25@35.0, Spanish 





’ hI] , > ry - 
Pas APPLE CUTLOOK 
A iecmber advan s it is becom- 
ins ore an nore evident to At - 
cun ‘AE stemiturtet that the apple cron 
east of the Rocky mountains will 


prove only moderate at best. Advices 
indicate reasonably good bids for 
sound winter fruit, some disposition 
to hold for still more. Orchardists are 
alert to the high cost of labor and 
handling and high cost of barrels. 
While the eastern crop is late it is 
showing fair development with Sept 
sunshine: two or three weeks of mild 
weather is still wanted. 

In the box territory of the Pacific 
coast, these apples competing during 
the winter with our best eastern frvit, 
moderately active markets are re- 
ported 

\t New York, apples were in active 
demand, higher on all grades Wolf 
River and Duchess $36 p bbl, Wealthy 
and Gravenstein 3 @EA, Maiden 
Blush and Fall Pippin 2.50@5, large 
crab apples 4@7 

At Columbus, O, best cmy butter 
brought 44c p Ib, fresh eggs 39c p 
doz, live fowls 25@2\c p Ib, dressed 
chickens 24@26c, potatoes $1.35@ 
1.5%) p bu, oniofs 1@(1.25, cabbages 
1.25@ 1.50 p 100, turnips 1 p bu, toma- 
toes 2@2.50, apples 1.75@3, peaches 
2.77@3, plums 2.75@3, bran 37 p ton, 
middlings 53, loose timothy hay 1Ib@ 
16. clover 15@ 16 





~ . s : ; 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
MAN COMPARED Witt ee 


Per 100 Ths —-vitile-— 


At New York, 


trade in fresh gath- 
ered epes was — = extras 








, hehWeky whites ; 53 @ aSe. brown 
. See exivaustive report 
SHOTher page of this issve. 

Fresh byitts 








peach crop or eater * 

ahd farmers say that whee 
joha!l help Much of it will rot 
Similar effort is bethe 
on at Lockport. 


fresh fruits wee 


= of beeves 
yoeral the + k; aver 


lighter supply, “ 
N J Elberta , Bante $1.25 





waterineroua "J 
Hay ona Straw 
At New bt the market was firm, 


1388 Ibs av; bulls have sold at 5.506 
9.50, a few tops at 10@ 11.25, cows at 


a Calves have been in moderate supply. 
$3.30! 24 p toh, No Opening sales were 


We higher and 
220, shipping. hay 17 ; 4 : 


active demand prices held up 
to the close. Common to prime veéals 
have sold at 13@17.50, culls at 10@ 
a. by calves at 9@12, 
At New York, live poultry market 
unsettled, prices slightly higher on ac- 
count of Jewish holida) 
live fowls brought 27@2Sec 


a opened firm for top grades, 


vanced 50c on best grade and others 
closed firm. Lambs Im active demand 
and moderate receipts opened 0@ Tic 
higher, close at a further advance of 
25c. Common to prime sheep (ewes) 
have ‘sold at $7@11.50 p 100 Ibs, cutis 
at 5@7, southern lambs at 18@179.75, 
O at 17.25@19, N Y¥ and Pa at 16.50@ 
19, culls at 12.15 


Supplies of fresh 


market See. 
fowls brought | 


iced turkeys Sa Sac 


firm to higher, 





vegetables were more limited, prices with late sales 2c decline from 


carrots $1@2, Aik odie p 100 JI 8, 
: cucumbers $1.50@ 
celery e Gort p standar a cr ra, 
beef, according to the bureau of mar- 
263 plants Sept 1, 
showed a large increase over a year 
this amounting to spore eey 
stocks of frozen 
storages 67,000,00 Ibs, 
greater than a vear : 


The Horse Market 
drafters and 


\ nearby hex vd lettuce 
bull nose peppers 
$8 @53.75 p bbl, 
We @$2.2 p bskt, 
q 125 p cra, marrow squashes $1 @ ota 
y tomatoes $1@2.5 


THE BEAN SITUATION 
The following reports just received other grades in liberal supply, 
fair demand and steady. § 
general purpose horses-slow. 
—_— P amon drafters were $275 @350 


bean conditions as in our detailed re- 
port on Page 4, this issue. 
Notes from the Ficld 
is vicinity acreage. im field 
be: ans 1: Wri crop development fair to 
: beans affected with an- 
weather has been a 


very common fo_ good, 
delivery horses 


aa sanessannanenaanrns eset 


receipts of beef 
cattle amounted to 5250; good cattle 
strong and 2 he > 100 lbs higher, other 
Hog receipts Were 
6400, medium ana heavy sold at 18:85 
mixed ASS5O 18. S5, 


ean acreage at Perry, N Y, is 90% 
but lat@, some an- 
; a1 p 100 Ibs, 
tive price $6.50 p bu, .yiel@ promises Yorkers 18.60 @ 18, 7h. 
y unless heavy frost holds off three i 
; J » good weather lambs selling 
yield S to-10 bus p : 5 
in southern Tioga Co 

At Pittsbureh, Pa 
higher, others strong. One car aver- 
ht 1300 Ibs sold at $14.75 p 
hirty cars of hogs were re- 
avy selling at 18.85@15S.90, 
medium 18.80 @ 18.85, heavy 
Yorkers 18.60@18.80, 
17.80@18, pigs 17@17.50. Sheep 
outets were 25 double cars, lambs slow 
, sheep 9@12.5 


av flelds are good.—[D. 


eage in Livingston Co nor- 
a wet weather 
per cent of crop 
from maturity.— 


acreage around Castile, N Y, 


and root diseases trouble- 
rusting badly and 
weeks late. Yield will be small. Gro&- 
ers are talking $7 p. bu.—[H, B. C., 
Wyoming County, N Y. 

Bean acreage in this vicinity a third 
growth very poor. 











The Milk Market 


At Ngw York, 
tremely flush; surplus estimated at 
the week. If this 
wer turned into butter, it would 
gy dn the price of but- 


to +4 eon 


were green.—[{F. H 





Sugar Licenses must be taken out 
before Oct 1 by manufactur 

finers and importers, also syrups and 
This was anounced by the 
administration last Saturday, the rea, 

son given by the ‘president belie to 
secure an adequate supply and equit- 
These government 


(barn 
the first Jonge 
Pp at for 3.6% and 


ore Pcbipts ot mate and cream in 
win the week ending 


able distribution. for 
Sentermber 14 were ds ‘air 


licenses are necessary in 
carry on the business of importing ‘or 
manufacturing sugar from cgne or 
Applications for licenses must 
be made to the food administrator at 





a gee reg alien 
Yo. (ions hati) 2 
In the new federal war tax ao . a 
manufacturers of cigars, in addition to Lehigh valley ae 
the present taxes, must pay 2: 
on cigars weighing not more than 5 
If the cigars are heavier 
than this and to retail at 4 to Te in- 
chusive, they are to pay an additional | 


Other sources 





wees 848,008 13;217 
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31 33 
Butter , 


At New York, the market was 


steady. at “its recent fractional ad- 
yanee, ve Sevens wagerne 
supplies, Very butter 


nat ey Poh tad Ww, oo ws 


dairy 4 ¢, renovated 42@42%4e, 
jadles Dg %c, current packing 
steck ott 


At hey 7 Y, there was an ad- 
vance of Ic tee in butter, at cream- 
eries up te ds 

At Elgin, Ill, fresh cmy butter was 
bid at 43p p Jb, no sales 

Cheese 


At New York, the market held firm, 
fcy fresh white and colored flats 
searce at 24@2Ke p ih, twins M% 
q 24% c, single and dauble daisies 

251 2 »%c, Wis whole milk twins 
Baz ec, Young America 26% @ 

Ie, N Y State skim milk twins and 
flats 18144 @19Kc. 

At Utica, N Y, 
yanee of Ile p Ib 
quotations up te 2440, with special 
goods selling at a premium. An un- 
usually large propartion of factories 
have closed because of the diversion 
of milk to the shipping states, which 
have again adayneced prices 

At Cuba, N the rulieg quotation 
for cheese was 25 ue Pp lb, little cheese 
offered. 

At Watertoyn, N Y, cheese 
were 4500 bxs at 24%c p Ib. 

At Albany, N Y, choice cmy butter 
44@45c p Ib, fresh eggs 45@4fic p 
doz, timathy 418@15 p ton, bran 57@ 
37.50, western middlings 40@52, corn 
meal 435@4.40 p 100 lbs, dressed 
fowls 2445 @27c p lb, potatoes S0c@ 
Lio p bu, cabbage 2.50@38 p 100, corn 
7oc#1.15 p 100 ears, cucumbers 40c 
p bu, onions 1.50@2, tomatoes 1.25@2. 


there was an ad- 
eheese, bringing 


sales 








An advanced registry for Berkshire breeding sows 
heing agitated. To be eligible for entry, it ig 
Sugzested that sows at two years weigh 450 to 550 
ds within four weeks of farrowing, farrow not 
less than three litters in two years, and raise at least 
wen pigs @ litter, pigs te weigh 75 to 100 pounds 
whe n 100 days old. Undoubtedly such a movement 
would do much to improye any breed of swine Ad- 








vanced registry is working wonders for dairy cattle. 
Hoes respond more quickly to proper selection and 
breeding. 
= 
AUCTIONEERS 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
thacpendent Lan -y Be ohofhat Tntesteds tet Teanch of 


business ta) Write teday fo A nee 
Jones a Sonos ot of Auctioneering. 
Secramenta Bird., Chicago. Tl. Carey M. Jores. . 2. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








ere ne TT oa 
Grade Holsteins JO” Sale 
100 Fall Cows "8 ia 
30 fresh and nearby Springers ~ 


Grade Heifer 10 days old. 
Hats Calves, Battiga Bull 
s. 


Webster & "Wetowanth. 
chetanndintah Cortisad, N. Y. 




















~ CATTLE BREEDERS 


MAPLE | LAWN HOLSTEINS 


baifes 7 
Woes of 5. dean 





Holstein Heifers! 


Six to Scone monte, ald—good individuals. 
Seven sired by a s0 ae a caw that made 30 ibs. 
butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 
be priced right for ¢ quick sale. 

W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. Y. 


“UUM Peau. MIL 








—— 


MC en reer napene gage 


Country ‘Life Farm 


offers pure-bred Holstein bull, born ip December, 
1915. He a5 sived by Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna 
Lad 8th is a half brother to Ormsby Jane 
King. the s20. 000 bull. The dam of is ‘bull 
has @ seven-day record of 28.40 pounds butter 
| over 90 pounds in 30 days. This bull ‘is 
more — black hey = a. for heavy 
service, 2 ears 

BEL ER, WINFIELD. N. Y. 


H. H. ¥ * whe 











a 
Holstein Bull Calves 


ONE sired by Korndyke Pontiac Lad. a son of 
King Korndyke Hengerveld Ormsby and K. P. = 
Lady, who made 31 pounds butter in gs week as = 
a four-year-old. Dam of calf made over 24 pounds = 
in a week from three-quarters of her udder = 
ONE sired by a 33-pound son of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke; dama Ns pound a daughter of a 28-poun q cow. 
F. C. RERNIN HENECTADY, N. ¥. 


i ls si i" 


HEIFER CALVES 


few choice heifer calves sired by Homestead 
abu Triumph; average records of dam and sire’s 
dam 25.65 Ibs. milk, 29.69 lbs. butter in seven days; 
2414.59 Ybs. milk and 118.3 Ibs. butter in 80 days. 
His ~A is @ half brother of the $25,000 bull_and his 
dam is a half sister to Homestead Jr De Kol, the 
great grandsire of the new world’s champion, 

Dams of calves are from Paladin Burke and Admiral 
Gelsghea Hamilton, with large official records. Prices 
range from $125 to $200 each. 

BRADLEY FULLER. UTICA, N. ¥. 














The Great 


| Sale 


will be held on the fair grounds, at 
Watertown, N. Y., on Sept. 26-27, 1917. 


~ PLAN NOW TO ATTEND this, the great- 
- est sale ever held in Northern NV pis, eg K 
sale in which every anima! will be personally 
guaranteed to be exactly as represented. 
IN THIS SALE WILL BE 
: A large number of cows just to freshen or 
fresh—the kind that will give you high pri¢- 
> ed winter milk. 
Several heifers, bred ar just ready to breed, 
and sired by 30-Ib. bulls. 
A quantity of young heifgr calves that are 
through the new milk stage. 
Also a large | number of A. R. O. cows, in- 
: cluding a 27-Ib. three year old, a 26-Ib cow, 
a son of a 31-Ib. cow and miany others with 
2 good recards. 
: Write at once for catalog to 


Backus Bras. Pedigree Ca., 
Mexico, New York 
AUCTIONEERS 


Gol. B. V. Kelley, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Col. C. F. Parsoas, Qswego, N. Y. 
R. Austin Backus, Mexico, N. Y., in the box. 





P. S. Watertown isa beautiful city, 
about 7o miles north af Syracuse, on 
the main line of The N. Y.C. &H.R.R 


Watertown 





see aaReNN Tene 








GRADE AND PURE BRED 


HOLSTEINS 


100 grade 2-year-old heifers, fies with first 
calf this fall and early winter. E-rtra fine lot. 


a... lead high class grade cows, springing 





ne cows and heifers, due this fall, 
= at right prices. 
Grade Heifer an 


Bull calves, 2 weeks old 
and good ones. $15 to $20 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


stan gsnvernansn sangre 


$200--BU Y S--$200 


Antrim Pride Sir Wietske 


born February 8, 1917. Beautifully marked and @ 

superior individual. Sire is Finderne Pride eo 

Korndyke, son of Finderne Pride Johanna Rue, 36. 
junds Attor in seyen days, 1470.59 in a A 

s a ld. ee Bi It 3 two-year- = A ares ; a = 

dams average want A =| at w 

& aredit to your herd, OO wor Ww 

CG L amos, Antrim Farms SYRACURR, N. ¥. 











————————— — 
FOR THIS PURE BRED 
HOLSTEIN BULL 


ith all bi onderful future as son 
ty P~4 Eine. whose dam has on 
oy. "a. of bates in 7 Cag 
erent times. romis' 
Py Reochwaod Flore. record 


ter is from ec ore r 

M. is bac! 

teed nas te Ne 
ROVE e PA MS, Bima Center, N. Y., 

for all the details. 











CATTLE BREEDERS 
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the Methods of 


Consisting of— 


C. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortland, N. Y. 
R. H. Hewitt, Gouverneur, N. Y. 
F. L. Parmelee, Putney, Vt. 

F. N. Farrin, East Jaffrey, N. H. 
M. N. Tobey, East Meredith, N.Y. 








=} E. E. Blackmer, East Randolph, 
N. ¥, 
Bowlker Estate, Haley Farm, 
Framingham, Mass. 


E. W. Slaughter, Crystal Run, N.Y. 


Preside 
Hon. J.W. Prentiss, A lstead, N.H. 


A. B. Clapp, President. 
F. } Houghton, Editor Holstein- Friesian 


A. L. Brockway, 


Come to Brattleboro 


(The Holstein-Friesian Capital of America) 


**Do your bit’’ to increase the food supply of the world 
by increasing your herd of purebred Holsteins 


Honesty, Square Dealing and Satisfaction Are Charatteristic of 


The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company 


Whose sales are acquiring a reputation Nation Wide and are 
developing patronage from Coast to Coast. 
and condition in every animal entered is required from the con- 
signor, and rigid veterinary examination is made by the company. 

Our next sale of 150 Registered Holsteins 

Will be held in the splendid New Pavilion 


Tuesday and Wednesday, October 2d and 3d 


Bred cows and heifers in milk. Fresh cows and heifers, not bred. 
Dry cows and heifers, soon to freshen. Young stock of both sexes. 


From the herds af the fallowing breeders : 


J.W. Prentiss & Son, Alstead, N.H. z 
Mohegan Farms, Mohegan Lake, 

N. Y. 
W. C. Loomis, Bainbridge. N. ¥ 


F, H. Metcalf, Holyoke, Mass. 


Surer 
Brattleboro Trost Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 
DIRECTORS 
Brattleboro Trust Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 
. W. Prentiss, President New Hampshire Holstein 


G. F. Gregory, President Vermont Holstein-Friesian Club, 
Director Holstein-Friesian Assn. of Anierica, 


Health, individuality 





> 


L. P. Forristall, Walpole, N. H. 

D. R. Miller, Putney, Vt. 

S. M. Strickland, Carthage, N. Y. 

John Arfmann, Middletown, N.Y. 

Lawson Holding Co., Lagrange- 
ville, N. Y. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 

Friesian Club. 

Dummerston, Vt 
Syracus ie. we 


ister, 
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$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well = 

fhe hig Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
e highest year record son of the great King 

of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 lbs. at 8 years 

an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 

tested dams average over 26 lbs. each. 

E. H. KNAPP & SON, - FABIUS, N. Y. 


em 


Ee 








BUY A BULL WITH A PROVEN 3 IRE. 


Vanderkamp Farms ** 08 


KING aRgts is the. only Holatein Bull at 5 youre of age 
to have a 30-Ib. Jr. Syr. cid and a 21-Ib. yearling daughter. 
He has now—at six eee of age-—24 A. R, O daugh- 
4-year-old with 33.85 lbs.; @ 2-year 

i 28.55 Ibs.. and a yearling with 22.14 Ib: 

WE HAVE TWO OF HIS BULL CALVES L 
FOR SALE that will be ready for service in two or 
three months. Write us for descriptions and prices. 
Herd Tuberculin Tested Annually and Free from Diseasa 


F. C. SOULE & SONS SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








GRADE HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE 
300 head to select from. You are invited vo gee them. 
Fresh cows, springers and cows due to freshen in Aug., 
Sept. and Oct. yo and three-year-old heifers, many 
of them close to calving. All large, fine individuals and 
heavy milkera. If you want one cow, or several car- 
loads, it will pay you to visit 

SPRINGDALE FARM 
. P. Saunders & Son, Props., 
fice, 50 Clinton Aye. 


] 
Cortland, N. 
Tel. 116 or Nireu 


de 


a 
SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS $15 to $20 


















For high-grade calves 
either sex express paid 
in lots of 5; 40 large 


high grade and 12 regis- 
tered Holstein cows due 
in Aug. and Sept.; 35 
registered heifers 1 to 2 
years old: 40 high-@ 

heifers and registered bylls. 
JOHN ©, REAGAN, - - TULLY, N.Y. 














Pn vo nennag 


Start Your Herd Right 


Buy a bull calf, sired by our herd bulls 
lorham Monarch No. 20771, Tostevin’s 
wad of Great Hill No. 27667, and Lang- 
water Cavalier No. 21012, and out of A. R. 

dams. Write for full particulars. 
MASS. 


OYLAND FARMS IPSWICH, 
» F. P. Frazier & Son, besienesti C. E. Jobuson, phat 


aeupansena wenenueatgnaggatan ugenane. 


60 hid Holstein Heifers 


Two and one-half years old 


60 Grade Holstein Heifers 


One and one-half years old 
BE. J. BOWDISH., - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 

f ° 
sole dase "Kiso Bei calves Pontiaes. anda 
C. L. BANKS & SON 

















New Berlin, N. ¥. 





The Old Cold Spring Farm 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 

Offers Heifer aad Bull Calves 

Maat sel] fifteen head fore winter. 

00 head | snot tom. Came and see us. 
VIN & GODFREY, lac. 


Nearly 





Registered Holstein Bull Calves 
Two months old $50.00 each 
WHITNEY POINT STOCK FARM CO., Inc 
Box 242, Cortland, N. Y. 
BEGISTERED FEMALES, ALL AGES, FOR SALE 


seeventaan 


: For Sale : 
Registered Holsteins 


Two 3 year olds and four two poor olds due in Jan- = 
= uary. One 4 year old, due in December, Nice indi- = 

viduals, well bred, and priced right. Also stock of = 
sali ages for sale. ‘Write your wants to 


~ H. BEARD, enna ecnetet bated hast 


revearneeatataenent Hoevecancannnneneneanage nana eaten rtiity 


Grade Holsteins 


Oae, Two and Three Year Olds 
NICELY MARKED GOGD {NDIVIDUALS 
PRICE RIGHT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
BERT STEWART. CORTLAND, N.Y. 


its, Holstein Bull Calf 
Smash Een eg, amen geet Be 


25 ibs. 647 milk seven days. A a int vidual. 
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Funnsrerrcate 








FOR 











: J. A. LEACH 





Beldwiaevitle 


New York 


can euenenennne® 


BD 


White Mores F Funes, ‘Paoli, ‘Pa. : 


offer for sale at an extremely reasonabic price = 
the registered Jersey bull Bella's Golden Kaiss’ E 
146825, dropped August 10, 1916. Sire a great 

son of Gamboge Knight, the greatest butter bull 
ever imported. His dam is a tested cow with 


large udder and teats. This bull is well grown 3 
and right in every way Write quick for price 3 
and full particulars. 3 
Ww. L. PRY, 


PAOLI, Fe. 


|oUveLandanene tyecaueunial 


aaa: 





ae - - 








aveainente 


I ime Farm H eon 


Write me your wants. Can supply you with 
either pure-breds or grades. 


J. W. VAUGHAN, St. Jekneville, N, Y. 











High Grade H senhen 
Septem October and November 


cows, nicely 
Thirty fine 





marked, young and heavy milkers 


= heifers, % olstein heifer calves at right prices; 
= also registered bulls. R D 3. Phone 2 F 12 Truston 
J. A. LONERGAN, - - TULLY, N. ¥ 








Grade Holstein Calves 
Orders taken for a limited number for September, 
October and November delivery 

R. C. FANCHER - LA FAYETTE, N. Y, 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


offers H. F. Bull born Dessuter 13, re : Sir ¢ eehonine 
a Aaggie Hartog, a@ double grendson of Colantha Johan 
a La ‘dq dam an 8-lb, 2-year-old Tench tar of eias Pon- 
tiac Bon Lilith. t Price 100. Write for pedigree and de- 
scription, A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N. ¥. 


FOR SALE Reg. Hol., 4 yearling heifers 

and a bull calf, $450; also 100 

. C. pigs by an 800-Ib show hoar and extra large 
aS 7 one 82 pigs. Shipped on approval 

GE ASSEL, . HERSHEY. PA 











HOLSTEIN BULL, born April 15, dam a 15-Ib. two 
year-old, largely white. Average record of sire’s dam 
and granddam 36 Ibs. 4% fat for the year. Send for 
photos and breeding. IDEAL DAIRY t \RM Brown 
Bros., Canton, St. Lewrence County, N 


17 GRADE HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE 3, 4, and 5 next spring, goad size 


and nicely marked 
A. L. WATERMAN, 


Holstein Bull Calf 


Good individual, % white of King of tha 
Pontiacs. $25. Sabaramee york, reid) naville, N. ¥. 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


Purebreds and Grades, $15.0¢ up 
HENRY K. JARVIS WEEOSPORT, N. Ys 

















FRANK MUBRBAY. - WEST WINFIRLD, N. Y. 






































IMM 


a son of Langwater Desire 
pleted her A. R. record, 
(Class E 


40709 


CHERRY OF 


milk, 732.97 Ibs. fat; 
GOLD 


TOPSY DE 
17691.10 lbs. 


IMP. 
milk, 


five A. R. records completed by 


history of the herd is 
calves have made 
cows have also made 
being over 600 pounds, 


The 


LEANDER F. 
gos MAIN STREET, 


FILLMORE FARM 


CHAS. H. JONES, Prop., Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


Announces a Sale by 
Auction of 


60 Reg. Guernseys 


At the Farm, on 


Wednesday, October 3d, 1917 


OFFERING 
a large number of Advanced Register Cows and their Progeny, many of 
them in calf to the superbly bred May Rose bull 


LANGWATER PLANET 31326 


producing 14,219.80 Ibs, 


Instances of wonderful production at Fillmore Farm are: 
EDGEWATER 38413 
At two vears and four months with her first calf produced 13,454.20 Ibs. 
this record making her the leader of Class G, 
DUST’S ELITE 
15,619.20 Ibs. milk, 871.28 Ibs. fat 
CARTERET 
780.08 Ibs. 
Fillmore Farm stands in the first rank for the development of dairy 
animals of superlative type and rare production. 
animals at Fillmore Farm, while a num- 
ber of others now on test are giving promise of excellent records. 
a grand one, 
over 500 pounds of 
over 500 pounds of fat, 


For Catalogue apply to 
HERRICK, Auctioneer 


iH UUUULIUUU AAU 





CONSISTS OF 







A. R. 4877) who has recently com- 


milk, 708.69 Ibs. fat 





| Hilt HNUALLUUOELANLUT ALU 


A. R. 3361 


A. R. 1856 
(Class A) 

A. R. 2745 
(Class A) 


29766 


35401 
fat 





There have been fifty- 


Il 


HULU 


Il 


nine heifers with their first 
and thirteen of the mature 
seven of their records 


tat 


{NUEMOLHNY 





WORCESTER, MASS, 


HULU THE 











SMllillli 


UMLUTOTPATOPOALLAVLEE GA 





Brooklawn FP; arms 


GUERNS 


We have for sale a few choice t aia calves by Belsire 


18645, one of the best individual bulls of the breed 
and a sire producers Descriptions and prices 
gladly sent on request 


BROOKI AW NF REESE, Morrie Plains, N, J. = 
D. H. McAlpin, Own A, E. Wright, Supt i 


Jersey Bull Calves 


Bired by @ son of Pogis 99th and from a daughter of 
Hood Farm Torono Dams are well bred and large 
producers. For quick sale will be priced very 
reasonable 


CARLISLE FARMS, W. E. Mullins, Mgr. 
ECCLESTON, MD. 


they 


Ayrshires 


for sale at farmers, 


Valley View Farm 
young stock 
Both sexes. 


rhrifty 
prices, 
J. O. VAUGHAN, 


Registered Red Polled Cattle 
Beven choice fom ale p tires months to five vear Ss 
rr ! t or will sell si 


? SI BWART 


ROYERSFORD, PA. 


KSPYVILLE, PA 


Clover Patch Farm Ayrshires 
bw bie By _— re the y an Sette Bagh nd. pes of the 
announ b-4... ett TON W. DAVISON, Canisteo, NY 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


al » . 
Snowcroft Hampshires 
Rams of all ages from the best 
possible breeding stock 
Shipments guaranteed as described 


Inquire, Dr. S. F. Snow, 
713 University Block Syracuse, New York 





Heirtelme Hampshire Downs 
From imported and home-bred stock, Exceptionally 
PARE D. EROWN, BR. F. D. No 2, ILION, N. Y. 


Car load of Breeding Ewes 1WeS 
For Sale John Grifin, Hornell, (N.Y. 
RIC HI AND DEL. AINE “MERINO RAMS 


ree covered with den ly 
reasonable es 8 Sat fac 
' met at a 

SALESVILLE 





‘ co of 
guar ow \ 
x3 | WARDUIMER OHIO 


SEYS 


SHEEP BREEDERS 





DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 


Rams of both breeds for sale 
at all tirhes 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM: 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr.. BENNINGTON, VERMONT 








Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State. Fairs—it pays to buy 


the best Send for catalog. 
HENRY L. WARDWRELL, 











Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 
- SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 

We have some very choice yearli nae of both sexes for 

All registered stock ARTHUR S. DAVIS 


“Three Bridge Farm,”’ Chili Station. N Y 


POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS 


18 Varieties 
STRONGER THAN HEN HATCHED 
From the Shellto You. Catalogue Mailed free 
NORTH SIDE POULTRY CO. 
Desk D 33 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 





BREEDERS 























Chicks Hatched a °Stnon fia Pee 


per 
hundred. Breeders, S. C. White and Black Leghorns, 


Anconas, $1 each and up. 
E. R. HUMMER & CO FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 
~ 80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping ping of 
@ece by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


Heart's Delight Farm 










































nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggea | 
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Eugene P. Rogers, 


Breed Berkshires They Pay 


Economize on corn. You can produce market toppers chiefly on i 
so dam bubba ar pleasent Siged ob comcettoe book elena 


American Berkshire Association seiusrii: 







a 





Berkshire Gilts 


Bred to our grand champion boars. Also spring 
pigs, either sex, by champion sons of Lord 
Premier’s Successor. 


HOOD FARM, - - LOWELL, MASS. 


Berkshires 


of Size and Quality 


The boar Majestic Mammoth 229500, weight 407 

= = 7 months of age, was b and developed 
en you want the best and want them 

te. write to 

C. H. Carter, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 





















SUCCESSOR’S 
SUCCESSOR 


now heads our herd. Sired by Thatcher’s Choice; 
dam a litter mate to Longfellow’s Double. We 
are offering select oe sired by Duke’s Bacon 5th 
and Artful Duke 62d, bred to him for summer 
farrow. 

TOWNSEND FARMS, 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 


PENSHURST 
BERKSHIRES 


Choice spring pigs, with size and quality, from 
large litters. Prices low. 


PENSHURST FARM, ° 


BEDMINSTER FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


We are offering for sale boar pigs of May farrow 
sired by Rival’s Majestic Boy, from litters of ten 
to fourteen. They are growthy and are guaran- 
teed to please. Price $20 each. Also a few 
boars, ready for service, at farmers’ prices. 

BEDMINSTER FARMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. 





NARBERTH, PA. 
































Superbus’ Lad 


205540 - - 


Sire, Superbus; dam, Masterpiece’s Rival Lady 5th 
We offer a few yearling daughters, bred to Rival’s 
Champion Masterpiece for fall litters, or pigs 4 
to 8 weeks old. 

CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM, 
G. SMITH & SONS, PROPS., Seelyville, Pa. 


Young Boars for Fall Service 
We have for sale several young boars ready for 
service this fall by such well-known sires as 
SENSATIONAL LONGFELLOW, No. 175850 
BARON O° DELCHESTER, No. 186492 
DELCHESTER MAJESTIC BARON, No. 209980 
These sires combine the blood of the best there 
is in Berkshires. 
DELCHESTER FARMS, EDGEMONT, PA. 
Correspondence given Thos. W. Clark, 
prompt attention Manager 


Large Berkshires at 
Highwood 


Letter from G. & H. Gensomer, Pine Grove, Pa.: 
“Received sow today. We are pleased with both 
sow and boar.” Satisfied customers is one reason 
why we have sold more Berkshires in the past 
fifteen years than any three breeders. 


H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 





































































HINCHEY HOMESTEAD Offers 
BERKSHIRE BOAR PIGS 


farrowed May 13, 1917. Sire, Smithson Rival Master- 
piece. Dam, Longfellow’s Black Girl 3d. These pigs 
are extra fine individuals and are from large stock. 
Write for prices. 

W. 8. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 





Good Rugged Berkshire and Chester 
White Pigs 8 weeks 0 Ke id, a oe: a Nes ill = 4 

x4 ILE} r fo ‘ rT he € ed, 
F.0. B. WM. J. q LEY a LE XING TON MASS. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 


from prize winning stock. Booking orders now for 


fall pigs. 
NOEL ROYCE, RB. D. 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


oe Se te tes Wee Both sexes, not 


Registered 
akin, at right pr! 
HOME FARM. : - CENTER VALLEY. Pa. 





More pigs per litter— 
quicker growth on cheaper feeds— ‘ 
best demand in markets—these are only three 3} 
of the reasons why Jersey Reds pay best. 


Our 1917 Pig Book, FREE 


shows how to make the farm pay bigger profits. 


Write today. 


Aarrur J.Coliins FAS0R 
Moorestown. N.J. 





375 ibs.in. 
9S months. 





Hampshires 


Have large litters, our 
free circular shows 
noted winners. Write 
for it. Also registered 
Guernsey bulls. 
Locust Lawn Farm 
Box A, Bird-In-Hand, 
Lane. County, Penn 


Registered O. I. C. Pigs 


Choice fall pigs, of size and quality, large 
litters. Prices low. 


J. A. Smith, R. D. 9, Ludlowville, N Y 











Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 
Spring pigs all sold. Now booking orders for fall pigs. 
Wayville, N. Y. 


TYPE POLAND- 
CHINAS, Fd and fal} 
ive B bred 


For Sale : 


GEORGB oe Route. + r+ onIO 
Buy Big Type Poland- 


Listen, Hear Ye Chinas. Three great boars 
in use. Big Joe 3d No 255177, Joe 12th No 255255 
and conan Pat No +E ee Pigs for sale. Get my 
pri G. 8. HALI FARMDALE, OHIO 








Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


March and April! pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy k!nd; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your a 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross, Co., 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 
Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





N. Y. State Farmers 


can buy registered draft stallions and mares 
through The N. Y. State Draft Horse Breed- 
ers’ Club. High class animals at moderate 
prices. Will help any community te buy 
heavy farm mares at cost. 


E. S. Akin, President 


604 Walnut Avenue Syracuse, N. Y. 





A Yearling Black 


F or Sale Percheron Stallion 


registered in the Percheron Society of America. 

Born June 2, 1916. The sire of this stallion is 

2100-pound four-year-old, and the dam is a 2000- 

pound mare. For price and description, Write to 
FRED A. BLEWER 

Maplevale Farm, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y 














Shetland Ponies 


200 head to select from. Special prices on colts for 
August and September. Dept. D., The Shadyside 
| Farms, North Benton, Ohio. 








m.. ported Percheron 
— rifique. 
15th, 

1a — two im- 


Claverech, — York 


For Sale: 


| Clifford L. Miller, 
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Farm Boys’ and 
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Girls’ Page - 


Story departmeut for the young people tu the country 


His Girl in Overalls 
ELIZABETH CLARKE HARDY * 
Well, yes, the kid's enlisted; we ex- 
ed that, you know; 7 . 
When he heard the call to colors of 
course he'd want to go. 
An’ we're proud an’ glad an’ sorry, for 
__the lad's our pride an’ joy, 
An’ hiB\mother—well. you know mothers, 
an’ he was our only boy. : 
An’ I—well there's I~ de- 
pended on the lad. 
For he's always been a sight of help an’ 
comfort to his dad; 
But [ never fully realized how much I 
would miss the scamp 
Till I started for the barn 
mornin’ he left for camp. 


no denyin’ 


alone the 


I was feelin’ pretty lonesome, an’ some- 
how my eyes were dim, 

When I saw someone a-standin’ there, | 
really thought was Jim; 

But afore I'd time to speculate, my little 
daughter: calls. 

“Say, dad, how do you like me in my 
bran’ new overalls?” 


She had the team all harnessed an’ had 
hitched them to the plow. 

“I've tried to do it, dad,” she said, “just 
as Jamie showed me how. 

I'm not needed in the house, you know, 
for mother. she has Sue. 

An' so I'm goin’ to do my bit out in the 
field with you. 


“We've got to send our boys to war, an’ 
feed the people, too, 

An’ it’s up_to Uncle Samuel's girls to 
show what they cap _ 

Then she climbed up 6n the tractor an’ 
drove away on that — 

My little gal in overalls an’ Jamie's old 
straw hat. 


An’, sir, you'd be surprised to see the 
things that gal can do, 

An’ how she works with might an’ main 
to help to put things through; 

An’ 1 guess we needn't worry, sir, when 
Uncle Samuel calis, 

He can trust hig boys in khaki, an’ his, 
girls in overalls. » 


Lily’s Rosebush. 


‘ FRANCES HABMER 


A prize for the very finest’ bush of 
roses, in full bloom, had been offered 
—among many other prizes—for the 
fall roses! Not many people would 
compete at this flower show, which 
was, indeed, a kind of “consoiation 
show” for those who had either not 
exhibited, or exhibiting, had not taken 
a prize, in the big June flower show. 
For Tacoma, almost as much a “city 
of roses” as Portland, Ore, held a very 
fine show in June. All the big rose 
growers from little towns outside 
sent in thelr very best. But one little 
town, in which Lily Worth lived, had 
a second one, in September. 

“I wasn’t able to compete in June, 
bul I will, now,” declared Lily, when 
the notices were posted on the walls. 

“So will I!” cried Maggie Dent. 

“And so will I!” added Lucy Bar- 
Tow. 

The three little girls lived side by 
side. Lily’s home was in the middle. 
Each one had a nice plot of ground, 


and each plot boasted a fine rose 
btish. - 
“Not a flower shall be wasted, 


said Lucy. “When they’re so dead 
that they’re untidy, I'll clip them very 
neatly off. But I want my bush to look 
crowded!” ] 
*“That’s silly,” answered Maggie. 
“Everyone, knows that you have to 
cut roses for the good of the bush. 
Now, I mean to cut off nearly all 
mire, and have very few blooms in 
September, but you wait and see what 
those blooms will be like!” 
“Cabbages!” Lucy tossed her head, 
a little contemptuously. “Mine will 
be covered with small roses, of a fine 
quality. My bush will look like one 
enormous flower. You wait and see!” 
“IT mean to take the greatest care 
of mine, and look out for bugs and 
worms,” remarked Lily. “But 
mustn't think only of the show. 
Mother wouldn't think it at all niceif 
she didn't have a fresh rose from my 
own bush every day, and I always 
take a cluster to my Sunday school- 
teacher, and then there is the hospi- 
tale I take a bunch there, once a 
week. And there is old Mrs Dilling- 
kam—I have always kept her sup- 
Plied every Sunday, and there is—” 
“Well, your bush won't stand much 
chance,” laughed Lucy. “It will be 
as bare as the back of my hand.” 
The months of July and August 
wore on. The roses were taken care 
of in the various ways advertised by 
their young owners. Lucy's was, in- 
deed, always a mass of bloom. Mag- 
gie’s did not show half so many, but 
her blossoms were very fine indeed. 
Lily had not so many as Lucy, nor 
were any of those ske had as fine as 
Maggie’s. But her mother's place al- 
ways showed a lovely rase; the Sunday 
School-teacher always had her clus- 


. 


ter, the hospital was’ never, on those 
summer Sjindays, without a vase for 
the ward of the poor people. Mrs 
Dillingham, bedridden, had her sup- 


ply unfailingly. And several other 
people, too, said “Thank you" for 


Lily's roses. 

When the day of the Rose Show 
Gawned—very bright and clear—the 
three bushes were potted ready for 
transportation to the schootraom. 
Lily's bush was so pretty that she 
sent it, although she did not thiak 
that it was really as lovely a sight as 
Lucy's, really, like one gigantic blos- 
som, as she had said, nor as strik- 
ing looking as Maggie's, on which 
about nine roses. almost as large as 
small magnolias, tooked like oral 
stars! Stil her bush had many 
lovely roses, and she said: “I won't 
disappoint it!" 

There were plenty of flowers, and 
plenty of people. The schoolroom 
was very warm, but also very sweet. 
And then the judges made the 
awards. The little girls were on the 
outer edge of the crowd. 

“Lily's—first prize! That's not fair!" 

Maggie sald it! Lucy thought it. 
One of the judges heard Maggies anid 
turned round. 

Lucy's poor bush, so wonderful in 
the morning, was merely a_ green 





Four Things 
Come Not Backh— 


The spoken word, the sped arrow, 
the past life and the neglected op- 
portunity. 
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wreck standing up from what might 
have been a little snowstorm. The 
roor bush had had to work so hard 
all the summer, to maintain so many 
children, that its strength was ex- 
hausted. The petals of its flowers 
were so weak that they had nearly all 
fallen! 

Magsie’s could share no such fate. 
of course, But the judge pointed out 
that each of those magnificent flowers 
had one spoiled petal, almost, but not 
quite, out of sight. Maggie had not 
been as careful of worms and bugs 
as Lily. 

“But the prizé bush,” went on the 
judge, “has such a fine quality rose. 
The texture of the petals is finer than 
I have ever seen, in that particular 
species. It is the most perfect bush 
sent in.” 

“And that, in spite of the fact that 
she gave so many away!” cried Lucy 

“N-no,” Maggie, who had plenty 
of sense, shook her head. “I think 
because she gave so many away!” 

And Lily, very happy indeed, as 
well as surprised, ran home with her 
prize to her mother. 


A Queer Old Clock 
WALTER K. PUTNEY 
At Amatitlan, Guatemala, is one of 
the most curious old clocks in tha 


world. It was made about three 
hundred vears ago by the Jesuit 
fathers, who built a church in the 


town and taught the Indians many 
new things. The clock was in this 
church tower, and when it struck the 
hours, images of white-robed priests 
would come out. For instance, at 
one o'clock one priest would appear, 
at two o'clock there would be two. 
ete. These priests would stand there 
until the next hour struck. This was 
said by the old folks of that time to 
be “the watching of the hours that 
none might be wasted.” 

One day, after the clock had been 
running for many years, an earth- 
quake came. destroyed a large part 
of the town and shook the church so 


that the clock stopped. This must 
have occurred a little after - one 
o’clock, for one white-robed priest 


stood there after the shocks had 
gone. 

For eighty years that little white 
image stood there, and the clock did 
not run. Possibly nobody knew just 
how to repair the damage, and pos- 
sibly the people were too. supersti- 
tious to touch the clock. Then an- 
other earthquake came and did some- 
thing to the tower, for the people 
were astonished, yes, actually fright- 
ened, to hear the clock strike. No- 
body living had ever heard the old 
clock strike, and they did not know 
what to make of the noise of silver 
bells ringing in that way. ~ They 
rushed to the parks and talked ex- 
citedly; they gathered in groups and 
discussed the possibility of fixing the 
clock so that it would strike the hours 
correctly, for, of course, the old clock 


was sadly out of time. But nobody 
knew the least thing about the 
mechanism ofthe clock, and so none 
dared to meddle with it. Superstition 
played a big part, also, for the peo- 
ple thought it was a divine hand 
that made the clock go once more. So 
for many years that old clock has 
gone along, striking the hours out of 
time, while visitors, not knowing the 
strange story, wonder why the people 
of Amatitian do nothing about it. 


The Friendly Post 

‘ MRS J. W. MEEK 

Reba's brother Hal was Knocking 
down the old fence that stood around 
the kitchen garden. It was an old- 
fashioned picket fence, and Hal was 
to be paid for his work. He planned 
many ways in which he would spend 
his money while he was at work. 

Hal first removed the pickets and 
Reba helped put them in neat piles to 
be used as kindling wood in the win- 
ter time. Then he tore off the long 
strips that held the pickets in place 
and made another pile of long pieces 
of lumber. Then he loosened each 
post by shaking it backward and for- 
ward and digging about it until he 
could pull it out of the ground, and 
made a pile of posts, ‘ 

Reba saw that he passed one post, 
and he would not even let her shake 
it. When all the posts had been re- 
moved that one still stood in its own 


* place. 


The posts were of wood, large and 
round, but this one was broken at the 
top. 

“Don't leave this old post,” insisted 
Reba. “It will ruin the new fence to 
have this old one left.” 

Hal then lifted her in his arms and 
let her look at the top of the old post. 
She saw a deep hollow, and in that 
hollow a bird's nest with four pale 
blue eggs in it. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed 
“it is a friendly, kind post. Of course 
we will not knock it down. How nice 
of you to show me the nest, Hal.” 

“There is the mother bird in the 
apple tree,’’ Hal pointed to the tree 
as the spoke. Reba turned to see a 
pretty blue bird looking eagerly at 
her. 

“Do not be afraid, Birdie,” said 
Reba, “we will set the new fence back 
and let you live with us.” é 

After that Reba always called the 
post the Friendly Post. It stood in 
the garden many years, and was often 
the home of other birds. 


—_——_, = 


delightedly, 


Novel Postoffice Names 
BEATRICE M. PARKER 
About twenty years ago there came 
to the government at Washington a 


protest against certain eccentric 
names of postoffices. It was truly 
said that no country in the world 


had so many extraordinary names as 
the United States. A perusal of the 
postal guide at that time revealed he 
following among the most curious: 

Tennessee had Calf Killer, Meuth 
of Wolf, Buck Snort and Blizzard; 
You Bet was located \in Calitornia and 
Ubét in Montana; Grub Guich also 
might have been found in California 
while Allsup claimed Alabama for its 
home. Pennsyivania was proud of 
King of Prussia: Mississippi boasted 
of Hushpuckena, and Washington, 
Fumptulips. Pennsylvania also had a 
Bird in Hand. and Texas a Blowofrt 

Despair seems to move a great many 
people to name places such as Stuck, 
in Washington: Dearth, Pennsyl- 
vania; Worry, North Carolina; Trib- 
ulation, Missouri; while there were 
seattered throughout the west eight 
Cyclones and eleven Hurricanes. 

On the other hand, there were 
some very well satisfied communities 
for we find Comfert in six states and 
Content in two. Congruity in Pennsy!- 
vania, Snapfinger in Georgia, Conten- 
tion in Oregon, Competition in Mis- 
sour: and Selfville in Alabaima,.show 
a wide variety of feelings. 

Among the shorter names. these 
speak for themselves: Zig, Yel!, Witt, 
Nix, Wax, Tub, Sip, Re, P.K., Kit, 
Hump, Lum, Igo, Huff. Ham, Eve, Bae 
Bet, Bud, Ai, B., Babb, Guy, Rat, Uz, 
Y. Z.. and Air. 

It is really no wonder that the 
people objected to seeing a _ postal 
sheet dotted with such names. At 
the same time there have been some 
people, very patriotically inclined, and 
the result is that we still have with 
us an innumerable list of Jacksons, 
Washingtons, Franklins, Lees, etc, so 
that even though some of them are 
varied by additions of “Ville” or 
“City” after the name, it shows that 
not everybody was downhearted when 
postoflices were named. _ But “down- 
heartedness” isn’t to be found in some 


places: in fact, there seems to be a 
lack of real modesty in such names 
as Blowhorn, Alabama: Urag, Geor- 
fia: Rragegadocio, Missouri; and 
Unique, Lowa. 

Twenty or more Alphas and a dozen 
Omegas were distribuied about the 
country, and there was one Cute and 
one Nicetown Seventeen differeft 
locations were called Paradise, four 
were named Olympus, more than 
forty were Eden or a combination of 
that name, and there was one Elysian 
Field, 


Three Wonderful Lakes 
REATRICE M, PARKER 


Three of the most wonderful 
lakes in the world are found many 
many miles apart. If you were to 
travel to Siberia you would find the 
Great Salt Lake at Obdorsk. This 
lake is about nine miles wide and 
more than sixteen miles long, and 
strange as it may seem, it is almost 
solidly roofed over with a deposit of 
thick salt. Travelers are allowed to 
go down through the openings of this 
lake’s salt roof and are guided over 
the surface of the water so that they 
may see the wonderful crystal forma- 
tions of the roof. This lake is fed by 
many springs which are in the neigh- 
borhood, which deposit small amounts 
of salt, the water running over the 
roof of the lake. In time these 
springs will probably become choked 
with their own deposit of salt and 
the water of the lake will evoporate 
or gradually find outlets so that in 
the course of a century or two a 
great salt mine will be  formea, 
which will be very Valuable. 

Let us now take a trip to Ireland 
and visit Lough Neagh. This lake is 
noted because of its strange power 
of petrifying wood, which is placed in 
its waters, It takes only about five 
weeks to make a piece of hard wood 
as solid as flint. <A peculiar use is 
made of the waters of this lake by a 
well-known English cutlery firm. 
Wood is plunged beneath the surface 
of the water and kept there for a 
certain length of time, after which it 
is withdrawn and razor hones are 
madc from it. Many a man has 
sharpened his razor upon one of these 


-hones and has supposed that it was 


a stone and not a piece of wood that 
had been petrified in one of Ireland's 
largest lakes. 

In the early times this Lough 
Neagh was used by the peasants for 
hardening spear and arrow heads and 
in the museum of Trinity college at 
Dublin are many of these spear and 
arrow heads which were evidently 
made about fifteen centuries ago. 

Now let us cross the water to the 
island of Trinidad and here we will 
find a lake of pitch. The first account 
of this lake was written by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 179%, when he landed there 
on his way to the Kl Dorado and the 
land of the Amezons. Krom that 
time many scientists and geographers 


have visited this lake for the pur- 
pose of studying it. The neighbor- 
hood of this wonderful luke is filled 


with the sickening odors of the gases 
which are given out as the steam ana 
fumes arise. Strange to relate, vege- 
tation is not injured at all by these 
fumes and little islands in the lake 


are covered with healthy plant 
growths, the pineappple especially 
seeming to thrive The pitch lake 


covers almost one hundred acres and 
there are millions of tons of asphalt 
on its surface. This when it hardens, 
its it does near the shores, is cut up 
into blocks and shipped to different 
parts of the world. In fact, nearly all 
of the world’s asphalt is obtained 
from this lake and another large one 
in the Bermuda Province, Venezuela, 


On Monday Morning 








What He Caught 


“T went fishing yesterday instead 
of going to Sunday school.” 
“Catch anything?” 
“Not at the pond, but 
home T did, Somebody had 


daddy where I was.” 


when I got 
told 
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Articles and recipes of interest to our lady of the acreg 


Somewhere Else 
WALTER G, DOTY 


There’s a wonderful land called Some- 
where Els« : 
And it's there that we fain would 


Away from the woe and the care we 
know 
"In the place where we are today. 


Ah me, in the beautiful Somewhere Else 
The blossoms that spring from the 
sod! 
The lilies so white and the daffodils 
bright, 
sumptuous roses that nod! 


he sun shines warm over Somewhere 


And soft are the winds that wing; 
And the fields are green with a velvet 


And ever the glad birds sing. 
In the land that is known as Somewhere 


friend that are friends in- 
decd 
And the neighbors there have a kindly 
air, 
With a smile or a tear as you need, 
The people are ippy in Somewhere 
W]e 
And living is filled with cheer; 
But lo. ere we tly to that place, let us 
try 
To make Somewhere Else of Right 
Here! 


Can You Make Good Cheese ? 


, With the cost of living soaring every 


day, housewives both in the city and 
country are more anxiously than ever 
before studying food value: One of 
the first facts learned is that cheese 


: very hich in protein, the food sub- 

stance which if purchased in the form 
of meat is so expensive. Oftentimes 
cheese dishea, aside from being 
economical, are a grateful change to 
the palates of the family. But cheese, 
like nearly every other food, has 
Mearly doubled in price and many 
readers of this department, knowing 
their grandmothers who lived on a 
farm made their own cheese, have 
written in asking if the household 
editor would run on the experience 
page a request that those who are 
clever in this art should write in 
their method for the benefit of the 
others who are anxious to learn. 

If the cheese makers will tell the 
other readers how to make good 
cheese, we will have for the following 
topic Uses of cheese For the best 
letter on How to make cheese $2 will 
be paid and $1 will be paid for all 
others that we can use. Letters 
should be sent in within a week after 
receiving the paper and will be pub- 
lished in the issue of October 15. 

MARY R,. REYNOLDs. 


Address all letters to the Houschold 
Baitor, care of this paper. 


Saving Wasted Steps 


FRED L., HOLMES 
“Save your wasted steps.” This is 
the slogan which has been adopted by 


the girls of the practice cottage of 
the university of Wisconsin and the 
results obtained have been encourag- 
ing. To demonstrate the actual re- 
sults, the girls have tried out the 
pedometer while doing routine house- 
hold work They declare that this 
instrument, if used by women in an 
intelligent way, will not only save 
upward of half of the steps now 
taken in household cares, but will 
rring efficient and simplified house- 
keeping 
It tells how far the housekeeper 
walks every day,.”’ said Miss Edith 
Beaubien, a member of the depart- 
ment, “but that isn't all. It brings 
mplified housekeeping, because, 


when a woman knows how many 
steps she takes, she studies out the 
simplest and most efficient way of 
doing every household task 

“Every girl has worn the pedom- 
cter during the week that she kept 
house at the practice cottage. They 
have found that the most cheerful 
thing hat the pédometer has told 


them is that careful planning results 


in the saving of steps. For instance, 
the steps taken in the preparation of 
meal may be reduced greatly by 
planning Hlere re the results: 
Kefore plannins 1 milk 
\fter planning, \ mile 
In order to save steps between the 
tchen and the dining room, a tea 
gon was | This inexpensive 
device is a tray upon wheels l 


e food and dishes are carried upon 
it during the preparation and serving 
ofa meal. In one meal it saves steps 
eceording to the results obtained at 
the cottage: 

Without tea wagon, 2 miles, 
“With tea wagon, \ mile. 




















Kitchen Which Would Make Sitting in a Parlor a Bore 


“The making of the bed has be- 
come a standardized task to these 
Wisconsin girls, in which every step is 
counted. <All covers are arranged at 
the back of the bed first. Then the 
housekeeper steps to the front side 
and completes the process, There is 
no running from one side to the other 
to arrange every_ cover. Energy is 
too valuable to be wasted by un- 
necessary steps And standardization 
of bed making pays even if there is 
just one bed to be made. The experi- 
ments proved this: 

“Before standardization, 1-32 mile. 

“After standardization, 1-64 mile. 

“Perhaps no one thing will help 
more in making it impossible for 
steps to be wasted than a small 
kitchen. If the table, sink, stove and 
cupboards are arranged near one 
another, the total number of steps 
in one day will be much smaller than 
in a large kitchen. 

“When women put on the pedom- 
eter they will simplify housekeep- 
ing, for then they will think and 
plan before acting. Then every task 
will be done in the best and easiest 
Way. It is going to bring cheer and 
joy, for it’s human to want to do 
things the best way without wasting 
energ All of the girls that wore the 
pedometer at the practice cottage be- 
lieve that it will help simplify house- 
keeping.” 
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The Fruit of the Vine 
HELEN LYMAN 

Ripe GRAPE Pie—One cup seeded 
grapes, 1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon flour, 
little butter, 1 egg, pie crust. Mix 
grapes and sugar, add flour, stirring 
in to avoid lumps, next butter and the 
egg beaten. Beat all together a minute 
and bake in two crusts. 

Spicep GRAPES—Prepare the grapes 
as for preserving by removing the 
skins, boiling the pulp and straining 
out the seeds. To 7 pounds of fruit 
add a cup of strong vinegar, a cup of 
grape juice, taken from the grapes 
used for preserves, 2 ounces of cinna- 
mon, and 1 ounce of cloves. Tie the 
spices in a bag so they can be re- 
moved, and add 3% pounds of sugar. 
Boil until it becomes thick like a 


marmalade, which will take about an 
hour and a half. When done turn it 
into glasses. 

GRAPE CATSUP—Five pounds grapes, 
2% pounds of sugar, % pint vinegar, 
1 tablespoon ground clove, 1 table- 
spoon ground cinnamon, tablespoon 
ground allspice, a littie salt and pep- 
per to taste. Put grapes into a kettle 
with 1 pint of water, mash and boil 
till pulp is dissolved. Strain, add the 
other ingredients and boil till\ thick- 
ened. Excellent with cold meats. 





Last Minute Garden Recipes 
Vegetable Soup 

Seald, pare and mash 1 peck of ripe 
tomatoes, run 2 heads of cabbage, 
dozen medium-sized carrots, 1 bunch 
of parsley and % peck of onions 
through the food chopper. Mince 3 
stalks of celery. Boil 1 dozen ears of 
corn on cob for 10 minutes, cut off 
and serape. Mix all together and add 
a small handful of salt to every 
gallon, If the mixture seems dry add 
water. Boil until carrots are thor- 
oughly cooked. Seal while hot in 
quart jars. In using add contents of 
jar to soup stock, and a rich vege- 
table soup may be had on very short 
notice.—[Reader, Herkimer County, 
N Y. 





Pumpkin Pie 

Pare and remove seeds of a ripe pie 
pumpkin. Cook slowly with little 
water until tender and water is cooked 
down. Mash or put through a sieve. 
Then take 1 cup or 1 1-3 cups pump- 
kin, %4 cup sugar, 4 cup sweet milk, 
1 egg or 3 for two pies, 1 tablespoon 
flour, 44 teaspoon ginger, mix and fill 
crusts. Sprinkle cinnamon over top of 
pie.—[Mrs John Styn, Erie County, 

Oil Pickles 

Twenty-five medium-sized cucum- 
bers, sliced crosswise, without par- 
ing. Stir through thoroughly’ two- 
thirds cup of fine salt, and let stand 
six hours, stirring~»often. Drain off all 
this brine and add 1 quart good cider 
vinegar, 1 tablespoon each Qf white 
mustard seed, yellow mustard seed, 
and celery seed, and % teacup of best 
olive oil. Stir, and mix well, and let 
stand a week or longer, before using. 
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The Shortest Way Home at Night 


Will keep for months if put in jars 
(crocks), and kept covered and set in 
a coel place; at least mine have. but 
it all depends upon the quality of the 
vinegar. When my fresh cucumbers 
are gone, and I want more, I freshen 
cucumbers laid down in brine, and 
make them the same as*the fresh 
ones, only omitting the salt, and they 
are splendid. [ think a root or two 
“of horse-radish added is an improve- 
ment.—[C. A. B., Tioga County, N Y. 
Pepper and Cabbage 

One of the best relishes I ever ate 
was simply cabbage and sweet pep- 
pers. Take solid heads of cabbage, re- 
moving all the loose leaves (which 
can be saged for boiling or frying), 
slice the heads finely with a _ very 
sharp knife. Remove the seeds from 
the peppers and throw them away. Let 
the peppers stand a few hours in quite 
strong brine, then remove and chop 
them. Put a thin layer of cabbage in 
a crock, sprinkle over it some of the 
peppers, then another thin layer of 
cabbage, and a sprinkling of peppers, 
enough of the peppers to pretty well 
redden the white cabage. Keep alter- 
nating until the dish or crock is as 
full as wanted. Let good cider vin- 
egar boil, and turn on enough to cover 
well. Turn it on boiling hot and cover 
immediately. It is ready for use as 
soon as cold.—[C. A. B., Tioga County, 


N Y. 
Old-Fashioned Higdom 

One and one-half peck green toma- 
toes, 2 heads cabbage, 4 large onions. 
Put all through a machine, or chop. 
Soak in salt water for 24 hours, drain. 
Add 3 quarts vinegar, 1 heaping table- 
spoon allspice, 1 heaping tablespoon 
mustard, 1 heaping tablespoon cloves, 
1 heaping tablespoon salt, 3 quarts 
sugar. Cook until done, stir often 
and ean hot.—[Mrs R. R. Best, Jeffer- 
son County, N Y. 

Preserving Citron 

Remove seeds and skins, cut up in 
small, thin chips, add % pound sugar 
to 1 pound fruit. To about 6 or 8 
quarts of fruit I add-3 oranges, 2 
lemons and a few cloves. Mix all to- 
gether, stand overnight. In morning 
let boil one hour or more until thick. 
Seal in jars—[Mrs C. E. &., Nassau 
County, N Y. 

Tomato Catsup 

Pick 1 large pan of tomatoes when 
good and ripe. Wash and wipe clean. 
Cook and strain through a sieve, cook 
with 10 red peppers. To 1 gallon of 
juice add 1 pint of strong vinegar, 2 
tablespoons of salt, 1 tablespoon 
cloves, cinnamon and mustard. Cook 
down until thick, stirring occasionally 
to prevent burning. Put in bottles.— 
eo Cc. E. Aldrich,-Ontario County, 
, &. 


Unfermented Grape Wine 

Weigh the grapes after picked from 
stems, put in a kettle, add very little 
water and cook until all the juice is 
out of the fruit; take out in a 
colander or sieve and let all the juice 
drain out without pressing; strain 
juice through a flannel cloth,. and to 
every 10 pounds of_ grapes add 3 
pounds of sugar; let this come to a 
boil, stirring all the time to mix sugar 
thoroughly; seal while boiling hot in 
glass cans.—[Mrs A. B. C., Ontario 
County, N Y. 

Grape Catsup 

Five pounds of dark grapes, put in 
a preserving kettle, cook with 1 pint 
of vinegar, strain them after gall are 
separated from seed. Add 2 pounds 
of brown sugar, 1 tablespoon of pep- 
ped (black), 1 tablespoon each of salt, 
cinnamon and cloves. Cook down like 
jelly, but not too firm, as it will be 
too thick. Put in pint cans or wide 
mouthed bottles. This never spoils; 
very nice with any cold meats.—[Mrs 
C. E. Aldrich, Ontario County, N Y. 

Corn Chowder 

Eight ears of corn, 4 large onions 
cut fine, 1 bunch celery, 3 red peppers 
(take out seeds), 1 small cabbage, cut 
fine, 1 quart vinegar, 3 cups brown 
sugar, 2 tablespoons of salt, 2 table- 
spoons of mustard (not seeds). Cook 
thirty minutes and can boiling hot.~« 
{Mrs Mary Jacobs, Allegany County, 
N Y. 

Grandmother’s Dutch Chowder 

One peck of green tomatoes, % 
peck onions, % peck of green or dried 
shelled beans, 1 dozen mangoes, 1 
dozen large cucumbers, 2 large heads 
of cabbage, 2 dozen ears corn, 1 quart 
of little cucumbers, 2 heads of cauli- 
flower, some carrots if desired, 6 
tablespoons of whole mustard and 
celery seed, level 4 pint of salt. Chop 
all but beans, corn and cauliflower, 
and add salt the day-before. Next 
morning cook beans, cut off corn and 
cook. Cook cauliflower till it be- 
gins to get tender. Drain water off 
of what stood all night and place all 
together with mustard and celery 
seed, 4 or 5 pounds of sugar and vin< 
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egar enough to make a good juice. If 
vineger is teo sour add water. 
This is fine and makes about 16 
quarts. Boil 2 hours and can while 
hot. If you have not got all of these 
any part but tomatoes may be left out 
and it is not hurt. De not chop little 
pickles as they must be very small. 
[Mrs Charles K, Kitehen, Montour 
County, Pa. 
Cabbage Relish 

One small cabbage, 1 large apple, 
1 small onion. Let cabbage soak in 
cola water to be crisp, and then chop 
it up with the apple and onion. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper and a smal! 
teaspoon of celery salt. Turn on vin- 
egar and serve at once.—([Susan B. 

Storing Cabbage 

This is the way I store my cabbage 
and it keeps fresh all winter. Cut 
stalks and outer leaves off, leaving a 
layer of light green leaves. Wrap each 
head im paper, pack in a box and set 
in the cellar. Cut tops from turnips, 
earrots and beets. Pack in bexes with 
sand or dry dirt. Cover top layer with 
six or @ight inches of dry sand.— 

Apple Butter 


Most people dread making apple 
butter because of the tedious stirring 
which is necessary. This recipe makes 
the best of apple putter, and is a 
great improvement upon the old 
method. Stew 10 pounds of apples. 
Add 5 pounds white or brown sugar, 
and a pint of pure cider vinegar. Stir 
together thoroughly, place in a drip- 
ping pan and let it cook slowly in a 
medium hot oven until the apple but- 
ter is as thick as desired. Remove 
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No 8428—One-Picce Apron 


from oven and season with cinnamon 
or other spices, to taste, and the but- 
ter is ready to eat.—[Irene Olson, 
Pepper Hash 

This is very good with col@t meats: 
Twelve’ green peppers, 12 red peppers 
(or all green if red cannot be had), 
12 medium sized ouions, 2 tablespoons 
salt, 2 cups sugar, 1 quart vinegar. 
Put peppers and onions threugh food 


chopper, pour boiling water over 
them, let stand five minutes, then 
drain, boil vinegar and sugar five 


minutés, add onions and peppers, boil 
five mimutes longer and bottle. Neod 
not be air-tight to keep for some time. 
Grape Conserve 

Three pints of grape pulp cooked 
und run through a colander. Add the 
juice of 2 or 3 oranges, and return to 
stove. Cook down. Take the skins 
and cook with 2 pounds of raisins un- 
til soft, put the pulp with this, add 
* pounds of sugar and cook until quite 
thick. English walnuts may be added 
: hen taken from stove. Can.—[Edith 
ester, 
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Chowchow 


One peck green tomatoes, %4 peck 
String beans, 4% peck small onions, 4 
pint mixed mangoes, 2 large heads of 
cabbage, 4 tablespoons mustard seed, 
2 tablespoons cloves, 2 tablespoons 
celery seed, 2 tablespoons allspice, 1% 
ounces ground mustard, 1 poun 
‘brown sugar, 3 teaspoons turmeric; 
‘ice tomatoes and let stand all night 
/2 strong salt water, chovo cabbage, 

hions and beans; chop tomatoes 
separate, mix with spices, put in kettle 
and cover with vinegar and . boil 
slowly for three hours.—[Mrs D. F. 
Varriek 

Sauerkraut 
, Use only solid heads of cabbage. 
Slice in lorg, thin strips and fill your 
crock or keg 6 imches déep; then 
Salt sparingty, using mo more salt 
than would be used in cooking the 
‘aie amount of cabbage. Pound until 
the cabbagé is firm but not watery. 
Repeat the layers of cabbage, salting 
and pounding each time, until the keg 






is full. to within 6 inches of the top. 
en lay on some cabbage leaves and 
a clean cloth large enough to cover. 
Lastly put on a board cover a little 
Smaller than the top of the keg. 
Weight it down with a heavy weight, 
a stone will do, and throw a loose 
cloth over the top to keep out dirt. 
Keep in the kitchen for four or five 
weeks. If the brine has not risen 
over the bdard by the second day 
pour in water, slightly salted, to cover. 
Remove the weight and board and in- 
ner cloth once a week and wash in 
two or three waters, to remove 
the scum which it has gathered. 
When fermentation ceases set in a 
cool cellar.—[{Annie Laura. 
Vegetable Sausages 
This summer we had so many beans 
thet we got tired of them. Then we 
prepared some after this recipe and 
they were delicious for a change: One 
and one<half cups lima beans, 2 table- 
spoons butter, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 table- 
spoon chili sauce, Soak beans over- 
night, cook in salted water until soft. 
Drain, dry, and squeeze pulp through 
a potato ricer. Mix in butter and sen- 
son. Add a beaten cgg, shape like 
sausages, dip in beaten egg and flour, 
then fry in butter until brown on all 
sides. They are a@ novelty and are 
delicious.—[E. M. F. 
Watermelon Pickics 
Pare rind, cut in pieces and cover 
with cold water which has 4 tevpoon 
of pulverized alum in it. Let stand 
overnight.. In the morning Ict boil in 
Same water until tender and drain. 
To 7 pounds of fruit take 3 pounds of 
light brown sugar, % ounce cinnamon 
stick, %4 ounce whole cloves, & tea- 
spoon ground mace. Let this come to 
a boil, put in rind, boil one hour.— 
[Mrs Albin Johnson. 
Stewed Cucumbers 
Housewives, are your families be- 
ginning to “go back" on vegetables, 
after eating so many all summer? If 





so, try stewed cucumbers for a 
change. Don't say as Il did: “Good- 
nese! I shouldn't like that!"’ but try 


it and sce what a delicate flavor it has, 
just as fine as asparagus. Take me- 
dium sized cucumbers so the seeds 
will not be large and hard. Pare and 
eut in slices % inch thick, then boil 
in saited water till soft and clear- 
looking, about 1 hour. Drain, add 
butter, pepper and sweet cream, or 
rich milk.—[Mrs A. S. Allyn. 
Green Tomato Mincemeat 

One peck green tomatoes chopped 
fine, drain off juice. Then add as 
much cold water as you drained off 
juice. Let come to a boil, drain water 
off two or three times until tomatoes 
are clear. Then add 1 cup vinegar, 2 
pounds chopped raisins, 5 pounds 
brown or maple sugar, 1 cup suet 
or % pound chopped salt pork, 1 or 3 
tablespoons salt. Cook slowly about 
four hours or until tomatoes are about 
the color of raisins. When cool add 
spices: Two tablespoons cinnamon, 2 
tablespoons cloves, 2 tablespoons all- 
spice, 1 tablespoon nutmeg. Mince- 
meat made in this way will keep as 
long as any, is more economical and 
more easily digested than the oid- 
fashioned kind.—[ Mrs BW. Barrett, 


Tomato Canning Secrets 
MRS C. L. BEAN 


Never can tomatoes the same day 
they are picked. Lay stem side down 
in cool place until next day. Never 
use .ny tomatoes you are doubtful of. 
Cut away plenty around any biemish, 
and the smell will tell you whether it 
is good or not. Wash, scald and peel 
the tomatoes, saving the peclings end 
cores, then open seed Cells and with 
thumb push out the seed masses, leav- 
ing only the meat to be canned. Save 
seed m es with peelings and cores, 
and cook, strain and make into catsup, 
use for soup or can for future use. 

To the meat of the tomato add salt 
and a very little water, cook and can 
in the usual way, being sure they are 
thoroughly cooked—at least twenty 





Small Girl's Gingham Frock 





For the Little Lad 


removing the seeds 
from tomatoes to be preserved, the 
flavor is much improved and it is 
more economical as less sugar and 
cooking are required—the watery pulp 
being absent. 


For the Little Lad and Lass 
“A neat little Dutfit for the little boy 
and the little giN. Do you need a 
pattern of this kind? 

8387—Boys’ Norfolk Suit 

Proud of being dressed in a suit 
so much like his big brother's is this 
small man in the Norfolk suit. It 
is a style which is particularly ap- 
propriate for wash materials, and has 
the advantage of being quite easy to 


No 8387 


minutes. By 


make. The jacket has box plaits at 
front and back, and a_ broad belt 
passes under them through slots. \ 


boyish turned-back collar finishes the 
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Health in the Home 


By Dra ELEANOR MELLEN 


Questions on sanitation, hygiene aad the prevention of 
disease, if they are of general interest, will be ansavered 
in this column. W here space wiil not permit or the subject 
is not suitable, lefterswill be personally answered subject 
to proper limitations and when a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is inclosed. 
diagnose or prescribe for individual cases. 
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“Clean Hands” 


DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


Recently a new #epartment in men- 
tal scienee has been developed through 
the study of the association of ideas. 
By this association, every one of the 
generations that were brought up on 
the Bible will at once recall the 
phrase, “Clean hands and a pure 
heart.” Changed in two words, it 
might literally be a life-saver in many 
and many an instance: “Clean hands 
and a well body.” Very much more 
often than most of us realize diseases 
are picked up and presented to us by 
our own hands. A pernicious gift in- 
deed In some situations we do real- 
ize this and try to prevent it, for in- 
careful 


stance, in babyhood. Every 

mother knows that if her baby 
crawls about on the floor at its own 
sweet will, following the confirmed 


baby-habit of conveying to its mouth 
everything, good or bad, that its busy 
little fingers can grasp, sooner or later 
something unpleasant will result. If 
the unpleasantness is connected with 
a pin or a penny or some other tan- 
gible object, the mother “knows just 
where to place the blame, but if 
haby, instead of choking, is taken sick 
with some disease, not al] mothers are 
as quick to see that in all probability 
those little fingers were the agents. 
By all means let babies creep and 
crawl and tumble about, it is their 
world-old method of exercise and 
growth, but place them on a clean 
quilt or blanket and confine them to 
its limits, rather than to let them 
stray to carpets and rugs and floors, 
which, while clean in the housekeep- 
er’s sense of the word, must, by the 
very nature of their use, be far from 
clean medically. 

A few years later and the danger 
from unclean hands is greatly min- 
imiged. As far as f know, no one ever 
accused a growing hoy of having clean 
hands, but the dirt is of a good, hon- 
est sort that can be seen and recog- 
nized at some distance. In a lesser 
degree this is true of the boy's sister, 
and “Go and wash your hands” is an 
admonition well-known in every fam- 
ily of children. Childhood is prac- 
tically safe from unclean hands be- 
cause they ate so dirty! It is later in 
life that the danger chiefly lies and a 
very common danger it is. One of 
my é@arliest recollections is of the 
death of my father’s closest friend, 
who went into the woods and fields to 
eather plants for one of the “rocker- 
ies’ fhen so much in vogue. Tt was 
a sultry day, he perspired freely and 
repeatediv wiped his forehead with 
his bare hands, which must have pre- 


> HF 
neck. The jacket is single-breasted, 
The style of the sleeves is to be de- 


cided by his mother, as both long and 


short ones are included in the pat- 
tern. Straight trousers are given, 
The pattern is cut in sizes 2, 4 end t 


requires 24S 


with 44 yard 


years. The 4-year size 
yards 36-inch material, 
of 36-inch lining. 
8392—Girls’ Dress 
In these days when the high cost cf 


living is a serious matter, it is rather 
a relief for the mother of «w growil 
family to find something which is nm 


expensive, In this case it is the sehocl 
or play dress for her young daught 
No Niwvz is the simplest kind of a p:. 


tern, and it can be made up in a 
pretty and serviceable plaid ginghem 
for a very small sum, as it requires so 
little material. It is a straight one- 
Piece model und opens all the way 
down the front. There is a_ broad 
sport collar which is square in front 


and rounded in the back. The pattern 
is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
As on the tigure, with long sleeves, 
the S-veur size requires 2% vurds {ii- 
inch, “% vard S6-ineh contrasting 
goods 

$428—Ladics’ One-Piece Apron 

It is hard to believe that this good- 
looking apron is all in one piece, but 


nevertheless it is true. No S428 ha: 
the back cut in one with the fron, 
and the extension of the back forts 


the belt which fastens at the front. [| 
is light, easy to put on, and is just 
the thing to slip on over a good dre: 
as it will not crush what is worn un- 
derneath. The apron fastens at the 
back with a button or strings. TI 
pattern is cut in one size and requires 
to make it 2% vards St-ineh material 
with 7', wards bias seam binding. 

Price of pattern 10 cents. Order 
by mumber from our Pattern Depaii- 
ment, care of this paper. 
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Dr. Mellen will not 
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viously toufhed some extremely 
poisonous growth for he died in great 
agony afew days later A seven 
year-old mind received so decp and 


in impression that gloves have 
routine part ot all tramping 


lasting 
been a 


and outdoor costumes even to this 
day. 
Undue and absorbing horror of 


germs is a disease in itself and not 
to be countenanced for a moment, bu! 
intelligent avoidance of such infection 
is only common sense and extremely 
practical. It is cheaper from a purely 
financial basis to wear gloves, prefer« 
ably wash gloves, outside one’s own 
hg@me than it is to pick up some ob- 
s@nate skin disease from a hand-rail 
or door-knob in ae public place. 
Physicians and nurses, whose duties 
call them into tenement houses in the 
worst sections of cities, rurely touch 
anything not absolutely necessary to 
their work; the danger of infection 
und ease of its avoidance have been 
drilled into them until it has become 
automatie to go up three or four 
flights of stairs in the center, touching 


neitner walls nor rail and to turn 
doofknobs with thumb and finger in- 
stead of grasping them whole-hear(- 
edly in a warm and receptive palm 
Some little time ago, in my section 
of the country and perhaps in vours, 
a great campaign against accidents 
was inaugurated, and signs of “Safety 
First’ confronted people on every 
hand. Sometimes I wish another epi- 
demic of signs might break forti, us 
ubiquitous as the other. but reosding 


“Wash your Hands.” At all times the 


advice would be good, but especially 
before eating, always “wash your 
hands.’ The small boy, with his 


grimy little paws, will be told to do so 


surely enough and very likely the lit- 
tle girl as well, but how about the 
grown-ups whose hands look clean 


and who are not amenable to anyone's 
bidding.? Suppose ail the Orange Tuda 


family should form one grest ‘Wasl 
your hands before eating” club, and’ 
every houschold see to it that all its 
members join, what do you suppose 
the result would be? It would never 
be known, because it would be nega- 
tive. You would not have some of th. 
diseases that will come to you if yor 
eat with unwashed hands. Typho | 
fever is carried by “food, flies and 
fingers’ and that is only one of many 
evils that may be conveved by ay- 


parently clean fingers, ranging all ti 

way Troi slight and passing vilmen 

to grave and dangerous and chronic 
diseases. The prevention is so simp! 
thaf it does seem foolisheto ignore it. 
“Wash vour hands” often, and al- 
ways before eating, for clean hands 
go far, very far, toward a well ody, 











The Next Day—XIIl 


HB wondered afterward how she 
could have spoken with that hard 


serenity, how she could have 

gone steadily on with story after 
story, poem after poem, till Allan's 
grip on her hands relaxed and he fell 
into a heavy, tired sleep. 

She sat on the side of the bed and 
looked at him, lying still against his 
white pillows. She looked and looked, 
and presently the tears began to slide 
silently down her cheeks. She did not 
lift her hands to wipe them away. 
She sat and cried silently, openly, 
like a desolate, unkindly' treated 
child. 

“Mrs Allan! Mrs Allan, ma’am!” 


came Wallis’s concerned whisper 
from the doorway. “Don't take it as 
hard as that. It’s just a little re- 
lapse. He was overtired. I, shouldn't 


have called you, but you always quiet 
him so.” 

Phyllis brushed off her tears, and 
smiled. You seemed to have to do so 
much smiling in this house! 

“I know,” she said. “I worry about 
his condition too much, But you see 

he’s all I have... e - Good- 
night, Wallis.” 

Once out of Allan’s room, she ran 
at full speed till she gained her own 
bed, where she could cry in peace till 
morning if she wanted to, with no 
one to interrupt. That was all right. 
The trouble was going to be next 
morning. 

But somehow, when morning came, 
the old routine was dragged through 
with. Directions had to be given the 


servants as usual, Allan's comfort 
and amusement seen to, just as if 
nothing had happened. It was a 


perfect day, golden and perfumed, 
with just that little tang of fresh 
windiness that June days have in the 
northern states. And Allan must not 
lose it—he must be wheeled out into 
the garden. 

She came out to him in the place 
where they usually sat, and sank for 
a moment in the hammock, that 
afternoon. She had avoided him all 
the morning. 

“T just came to see if everything 
was all right,” she said, leaning 
toward him in that childlike, earnest 
way he knew so well. “I don’t need 
to stay here if I worry you.” 

“I'd rather you'd stay if you don’t 
mind,” he answered. Phyllis looked 
at him intently. He was white and 
dispirited, and his voice was listless. 
Oh, Phyllis thought, if Louise Frey 
had only been kind enough to @ie in 
babyhood instead of under Allan's 
automobile What could there have 


been about her to hold Allan so 
long? She glanced at his weary 
face again. This would never do! 
What had come to be her dominant 
instinct, keeping Allan’s spirit up, 
emboldened her to bend forward, and 
even laugh a little. 


“Come Allan!” she said. “Even if 
wo're not going to stay together al- 
ways, We might as well be cheerful 
till we do part. We used to be good 
friends enough. Can’t we be so a 


little longer?” It sounded heartless 
to her after she had said it, but it 
seemed the only way to speak. She 


amiled at him bravely. 
Allan looked at her mutely for a 


moment, as if she had hurt him. 
“You're right.” he said suddenly. 
“There's no time but the present, 
after all. Come over here closer to 
me, Phyllis. You've been awfully 


good to me, child—isn’t there any- 
thine—anything I could do for you— 
something you could remember after- 
ward and say, “Well, he did that for 
me, any way?” 

Phvllis’s eves filled with tears, 
“You have given me everything al- 
ready,” she said, catching her breath. 
She didn’t feel if she could stand 
much more of this 





“Everything!” he said _ bitterly. 
“No, I haven't T can’t give you what 
every girl wants—a well, strong man 
to be her husband—the health and 
strength that any man in the street 
has.” 


“Oh. don’t speak that way, Allan!” 

She bent over him sympathetically, 
moved by his words. In another mo- 
ment the misunderstanding might 
have been straightened out, if it had 
not been forehis reply. 

“T wish T never had to see you 
at all'” he said involuntarily. In her 
gensitive state of mind the hurt was 
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e Rose Garden Husband 


An unusual and charming summer love story 


all she felt—not the deeper meaning 
that lay behind the words. 

“T’ll relieve you of my presence 
for awhile,” she flashed back. Be- 
fore she gave herself time to think, 
she had left the garden with some- 
thing which might be called a flounce. 
“When people say things like that to 
you,” she said as she walked away 
from him, it’s carrying being an in- 
valid a little too far!” 

Allan heard the _ side-door slam. 
He had never suspected before that 
Phyllis had a temper. And yet, what 
could he have said? But she gave 
him no opportunity to find out. In 
just about the time it might take 
to find gloves and a parasol, another 
door clanged in the distance. The 
street door, Phyllis had evidently 
gone out. 

Phyllis on her swift way down the 
street, grew angrier and angrier. She 
tried to persuade herself to make al- 
lowances for Allan, but they refused 
to be made. She felt more bitterly 
toward him than she ever had toward 
any one in her life. If she only 
hadn't leaned over him and been sor- 
ry for him just before she got a slap 
in the face like that! 

She walked rapidly down the main 
street of the little village. She hard- 
ly knew where she was going. She 
had been called on by most of the 
local people, but she did not feel like 
being agreeable, or making formal 
calls just now. And what was the 
use of making friends any way when 
she was going back to her rags, poor 
little Cinderella that she was! Below 
and around and above everything else 
came the stinging thought that she 
had given Allan so much—that she 
had taken so much for granted. 

Her quick steps finally took her to 
the outskirts of the village, to a lit- 
tle green stretcn of woods. There 
she walked up and down for awhile, 
trying to think more quietly. She 
found the tide of her anger ebbing 
suddenly and her mind forming all 
sorts of excuses for Allan. But that 
was not the way to get quiet—think- 
ing of Allan! She tried to put him 
resolutely from her mind, and think 
about her own future plans. The 
first thing to do, she decided, was 
to rub up her library work a little. 

It was with an unexpected feeling 
of having returned to her own place 
that she crossed the marble floor of 
the village library. She felt as if she 
ought to hurry dawn to the cloak- 
room instead of Waiting leisurely at 
the desk for her card. It all seemed 
uncannily like home—there was even 
a girl inside the desk who looked 
like Anna Black of her own Green- 
way Branch. Phyllis could hear, with 
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a faint amusement, that the girl was 
scolding energetically in Anna Black’s 
own way. The words struck on her 
quick ears, though they were not in- 
tended to carry. 

“That’s what comes of trusting to 
volunteer help. Telephones at the last 
moment ‘she has a headache,’ and not 
a single soul to look after the story- 
hour! And the children are almost 
all here already.” 

“We'll just have to send them 
home,” said the other girl, looking up 
from her trayful of cards. “It’s too 
late to get anybody else, and goodness 
knows we can't get it in!”’ 

“They ought to have another libra- 
rian,” fretted the girl who looked like 


Anna. “They could afford it well 
enough, with their soldiers’ monu- 
ments and all.” 

Phyllis smiled to herself from 


where she was investigating the card 
catalog. It all sounded so exceed- 
ingly natural. Then that swift instinct 
of hers to help caught her over to the 
desk, and she heard herself saying: 

“I’ve had some experience in story 
telling; maybe I could help you with 
the story-hour. I couldn’t help hear- 
ing that your story-teller has disap- 
pointed you.” 

“Heaven must have sent you,” she 
said. The other one, evidently slower 
and more cautious by nature, rose, 
too, and came toward her. “You have 
a card here, haven’t you?” she said. 
‘I think I’ve seen you.” 

“Yes,” Phyllis said, with a pang at 
speaking the name she had grown to 
love bearing; “I’m Mrs Harrington— 
Phyllis Harrington. We live at the 
other end of the village.” 

“Oh, in the house with the garden 
all shut off from the lane!” said the 
girl like Anna, delightedly. ‘That 
lovely old house that used to belong 
to the Jamesons. Oh, yes, I know. 
You’re here for the summer, aren't 
you, and your husband has. been 
very ill?” 

“Exactly,”” said Phyllis, smiling, 
though she wished people wouldn't 
talk about Allan! They seemed pos- 
sessed .to mention him! 

“We'll be obliged forever if youll 
do it,” said the other girl, evidently 
the head librarian. “Can you do it 
now? The children are waiting.” 

“Certainly,”” said Phyllis, and fol- 
lowed the younger girl straightway to 
the basement, where, it seemed, the 
story-hour was held. She wondered, 
as they went, if the girl envied her her 
expensively perishable summer organ- 

















Can You Resist ‘These Smiles ? 


die, with its. flying sashes and costly 
accessories; if the girl thought about 
her swinging jewelries and endlegs 1c}. 
sure with a wish to -have them for 
herself. She had wanted such things, 
she knew, when she was being- happy 
on fifty dollars a month. And perhaps 
se: e of the women she had watched 
then had had heartaches under their 
Sure,» «’. 

The children, already sitting in a 
decorous ring on their low chairs, 
seemed after the first surprise to ap- 
prove of Phyllis. The librarian lin- 
gered for a little by way of keeping 
order if it should be _ necessary, 
watched the competent sweep with 
which Phyllis gathered the children 
around her, heard the opening of the 
story, and left with an air of aston- 
ished approval. Phyllis, late best 
story-teller of the Greenway Branch, 
watched her go with a bit of profes. 
sional triumph in her heart. 

She told the children stories till the 
time was up, and then “just one story 
more.” She had not forgotten how, 
she found. But she never told them 
the story of “How the Elephant Got 
His Trunk,” that foolish, fascinating 
story-hour classic that she had told 
Allan the night his mother had died; 
the story that had sent him to sleep 
quietly for the first time in 
years. ... Oh, dear, was every- 
thing in the world connected with Al- 
lan in some way or other? 

It was nearly six when she went 
up, engulfed in children, to the circu- 
lating room. There the night-librarian 
caught her. She had evidently been 
told to try to get Phyllis for more 
story-hours, for she did her best to 
make her promise. They talked shop 
together for perhaps an hour and a 
half. Then the growing twilight re- 
minded Phyllis that it was time to go 
back. She had heen shirking going 
home, she realized now, all the after- 
noon. She said good-by to the 
night-librarian, and went on down the 
village street, lagging unconsciously. 
It must have been about eight by this 
time. 

It was a mile back to the house. She 
could have taken the trolley part 
of the way, but she felt restless and 
like walking. She had forgotten that 
walking at night through well-known, 
well-lighted city streets, and-going in 
half-dusk through country byways, 
were two different things. She was 
destined to be reminded of the differ- 
ence. 

“Can you help a poor man, lady?” 
said a whining voice behind her, when 
She had a quarter of the way yet to 
go. She turned to see a big tramp, a 
terrifying brute with a half-propitiat- 
ing, half-fierce look on his heavy, 
unshaven face. She was desperately 
frightemed. She had been spoken to 
once or twice in the city, but there 
there was always a policeman, or a 
house you could run into if you had 
to: But here, in the unguarded dusk 
ef a country lane, it was a different 
matte... The long gold chain that 
swung below her waist, the big dia- 
mond on her finger, the gold mesh- 
purse—all the jewelry she took such 
a childlike delight in wearing—she 
remembered them in terror. She was 
no brown-clad little working girl now, 
to Slip along disregarded. And the 
tramp did not look like a deserving 
object. 

“If you will come to the house to- 
morrow,” she said, hurrying on as she 
spoke, “I'll have some work for you. 
The first house on this street that you 
come to.” She did not dare give him 
anything, or send him away. 

“Won't you gimme somethin’ now, 
lady?” whined the tramp, continuing 
to follow. “I’m a starvin’ man.” 

She dared not open her purse and 
appease him by giving him money— 
she had too much with her. That 
morning she had received the check 
for her monthly income from Mr De 
Guenther, sent Wallis down to cash it, 
and then stuffed it in her bag and for- 
gotten it in the distress of the day. 
The man might take the money and 
strike her senseless; even kill her. 

“Tomorrow,” she said, going rap- 
idly on. She had now what would 
amount to about three city blocks to 
traverse still. There was a short way 
from outside the garden  hedze 
through to the garden, which cut off 
about a half block. If she could gain 
this she would be safe. 

“Naw, yeh. don’t,” snarled the 
tramp, as she fled on. “Ye’ll set that 
bull pup o’ yours on me. I been there, 
an’ come away again. You just gimme 
some o’ them rings an’ things an 
we'll call it square, me fine lady!” 

Phyllis’s heart stood still at this 
open menace, but she ran on still. A 
sudden thought came to her. She 
snatched her gilt sash-buckle—a 
pretty thing but of small. value—from 
her waist, and hurled it far behind 
the tramp. In the half-light it might 
have been her gold ag ee 
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Will serve you giadly 


(1) send us full Getails of your case, or 
claim, with al 
stamps for their retarn ; 


your address label 
Agriculturist showing that you are 


paid-up subscriber; 
will be entitled to 


becoming a subscriber. 





Hold on to Your Dollars ! 


Farmers’ co-operative grain and produce as- 
sociation of New England: This certifies that 
is a member of the farmers’ co- 
operative grain and association of 
New England, and is entitled to all the pur- 
chasing its of this organization from— 
June 1, 1917, to—June 1, 1918, inclusive. 
F. W. ) ba Secretary, 





Some smart Alecs are working the 
farmers of southeastern New Eng- 
land on the above scheme. The agent 
induces the farmers to give up a dol- 
lar for membership in this alleged 
“association.” Observe that there is 
no address given on the receipt, our 
copy of which is signed above. How- 
ever, one subscriber to American 
Agriculturist, who has his eye teeth 
eut, was smart enough to insist 
upon learning the headquarters of 
this outfit. The answer was “235 Old 
South building, Boston, Mass.” 

Two thoroughly competent gentle- 
men have been to the Old South 
building and are unable to find any 
such concern in it. They were in-« 
formed that no cencern of this name 
ever had an office in that building. 
The concern appears to be unknown 
also at the Boston postoffice. As a 
similar scheme may be working un- 
der another name in the middle 
look out for it. 


Stop ! Look ! Listen ! 


| shipped two 30-dozen cases of eggs 
to the 6 K Dairy, 49 Sussex street, Jer- 
sey City. N J, cn May 3, 1917. I wrote 
them a letter at the time I made ship- 
ment and I have written them since. 
Lach time I put my return address on 
my letters and they have not been re- 
turned. I have not been able to get in 
communication with them since my 
shipment, or my pay for my eggs. 





t 

{Frank Hulls, Sianey Center, N Y 

We have several similar complaints 
in our files agaimst the above firm, 
and in no instance has adjustment 
been reported. Perhaps this writing 
will save some money for other sub- 
scribers who might have contem- 
plated future shipments. 


We Thank Them 


I let an agent for the American insur- 
ance company write up an_ insurance 
policy on my stock of prets. hay, straw, 
fodder, implements and household goods. 
| told the agent plainly the hay,straw and 
grain were to be insured in the barn and 
he made a mistake in the application and 
had hay and straw insured in the stacks. 
The agent acknowledged the mistake be- 
fore the adjusetr and other witnesses. 
My barn was totally destroyed by fire on 
February 13, 1917, and they sent an ad- 
juster and they settled satisfactorily for 
everything but the hay and straw, al- 
lowing me nothing for that, and have is- 
nored all my letters regarding it.—[Earl 
Eyman. 

As soon as Orange Judd Service Bu- 





reau took up this case with the 
American imsuranmee company they 
showed every desire to co-operate 


and adjust to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. They stated that they had 
always adopted the attitude of not 
taking advantage of mistakes and sent 
client check for $94. It is a pleasure 
to meet with a broadminded firm 
which realizes that we are but trying 
to correct amy errors which may hay 
been made amd are not seeking to 
gain for our subscribers something 
which does net rightfully belong to 
them. 





Chaim letter schemes are regarded 
as illegal by the postoffice department. 
The Whitman fund is being raised in 
this way is for@he British Red Cross, 
but that is no reason why it should be 


encouraged. We haye answered meny- 


letters about it. 





A subseriber complains that Han- 
han & #Menry Motor Car Co, Ogdens- 
burg, N ¥, owes him curtains -for car 
he bought. Subscriber wrote them a 
number of times and so did we, but 
at this writing they have failed to 
show any inclination to make good, 

For years we have been exposing 
the specious propositions of concerns 
that offer to buy supplies for farmers 
“t abmormally low prices, and to sell 
‘arm products at attractive prices. 
The s¢heme is to get the farmer to 
pay down as mut money as -possibie 





by private tetter if you 


about it and 
fa; (2) also inclose 
American 





a 
or, if not such, you 
this free service by 


SATISFACTION 





for “joining” such a plan and give his 
“mote for $25 or $50 in addition. In 


spite of our repeated warnings, in 
which other farm journals have 
joined, it is stated that upward of 700 


northwestern farmers have been 
caught by this bait. 
Received $16.11 payment in full 


from American express for damages 
to shipment of guinea pigs. I cannot 
express my tHanks for your help as [ 
could not have collected it myself. I 
will never_be without the most val- 
uable farm guide, the American Agri- 
culturist.—[(G. W. Cass. 


Profit in Fall Calving 


As more milk can be produced in 
the year and calves raised more 
cheaply, farmers are finding it profit- 
aple to have their cows freshen in the 
fall. Cows bred now will drop calves 
by early fall. The cow gives a large 
flow of milk at the beginning of the 
period of lactation. In the spring the 
milk yield, which gradually falls off, 
is suddenly increased when the cow is 
turned on fresh pasture. 

Caives born in the fall need mainly 
milk and eat little grain during the 
period of winter feeding. When spring 
comes they are ready to be turned on 
pasture. Spring calves consume milk 
and grain durimg the cheap pasture 
season and require the same  high- 
priced feeds during the  follow- 
img winter, when they are old- 
er, and thus eat more. The fall- 
born calf at the same age needs 
only pasture. At the Ohio station 
some calves born in the fall were 
raised for about $5 less than others 
born in the spring. ‘Under average 
farm conditions the difference would 
be even greater, as no grain would be 
fed to fall-born calves on _ pasture, 
while those at the station, were given 
grain because of a shortage in 
pasture, 
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Our Legal Adviser 


Will Property to Wife 


G. W., New York—A man has chil- 
dren by_his first wife, also by his 
second. He’ would like the deed of the 


property in his own name and leave all 
of is property to his wife. Can it be 
one? 


If the title to the real estate was 
in the name of his first wife then it 
belongs to her children subject to his 
curtesy rights. He might be able to 
purchase their interests. He can give 
all of his property to his second wife 
by will if he so desires. 

Owners Responsible for Repair 

F. N. B., Pennsylvania—If a person's 
cattle g othrough a part of a division 
fence which the adjoining owner is sup- 
posed to repair, will the owner of the 
cattle be liable for any damage done by 
the cattle? 

Until a fence has been divided each 
owner is responsible for t epair of 
the whole of it. Either oWner can 
petition the femce viewers who wifi 

-make such orders as they consider 
reasonable. 

Employer Not Liable for Crime 

C. H., New York—The employees of a 
company go onto a person's land and steal 
ft , Vegetables, etc. Is the company 


It is not. An employer is not liable 
for crimes committed by his em- 
ployees. 


Suit fer Factory Damage 

Cc. H., New York—Refuse from a can- 
ning factory flows across a person’s 
la and causes damage. What can he 
do? 

He can bring suit against the 
owner of the factory for the damage 
donc. 

Auto Belongs to Wife 

E. Ss. H. New Xork—Mushand and 
wife purchased an auto, .it being under- 
stood the auto should belong to her. 
He had it registered in his e. Later 
it was ex for another, a pay- 
ment of several hundred was 

de by her and a note signed by both 
frust ae wife was en for the 

nee. ewns the machine? 

It would seem it belongs to, the 
wife. The husband admitted the first 


was hers; that was exchanged for the 
second and her money was used for 
tie payment. The fact that he regis- 
tered her machine in his name did 
Mot make it his’ It would be ad- 
visable for her to have it registered 
in her name, however. 


New York Displays Products 


[From Page 1.] 


bers in the hog exhibit. As for sheep 
the Shropshires were as fine as ever 
assembled in the country. South- 
downs were excellent also. But why 
not, you Merino men, get better recog- 
nition for your favorites. Wool is 
sold these days, and two prizes for 
Merinos are absurd, Yoft should have 
more prizes, and then, too, you want 
at least three types iecognized. If 
this be done New York can have a 
Sheep show that will be truly wonder- 
ful. 

We never saw the poultry 
quite so attractive as this vear. The 
numbers ran into the thousands; one 
of the best general exhibits of fowls 
of all classes ever assembled outside 
of Madison Garden. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


When you get to talking about 
fruits and vegetables you always think 
of the Empire state, because of the 
quantity and quality of both. Vege- 
tables this year were wonderful as to 
quality, but somehow or other there 
is never the quantity display that the 
situation justifies. Vegetable products 
of farm and garden found an outlet 
in the county exhibits, about which 
mention has been, and another year 
more ought to be done with them, 
either in the county exhibits or sep- 
arate display. 

The preliminary horticultural enter- 
prise at the state fair in past years 
has een the apple. But this year 
apples have been a disappointement 
Many important apple regions are giv- 
ing almost no fruit, and this shortage 
of apples over the state was reflected 
in the scanty exhibits. On the other 
hand peaches, plums and grapes are 
above the average in general quality 
and in numbers of exhibits. So all in 
all fruit jholds a major place, but the 
ideals of*great exhibits are possible 
only when the orchards yield of their 
wealth freely and abundantly. 





building 


The one regret about the fruit 
efforts at the state fair is the awful 
place for showing the fruit. Con- 


certed work should be done at once to 
secure an horticultural building at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Machinery Over Many Acres 

What has made New York such a 
great agricultural state? Her men 
and women, of course; but back of 
the human element come the tools 
and machines and devices and con- 
veniences that make it possible for 
agriculture really to be big, effective, 
dominant. Farm machinery, there- 
fore, is the most important factor in 
large production. You only need to 
walk over the state fair grounds once 
to see the interest of the people in 
these helpers of the land. 

Ten years ago a small space would 
accommodate the machinery exhibits, 
now many acres are required; and 
machinery of every type and descrip- 
tion is to be seen. Farm tractors 
engaged this year unusual attention 
For instance, when an unannounced 
lemonstration with tractors was made 
over 1000 people followe to learn 


what these tractors weré capable of 
doing. Tractors will compete swith 
vutos in the next few years as im- 
portant farm aids. 
Grange Day a Big Day 
Closely identified with the state 
fair has been the New York state 


grange. 8S. J. Lowell, the able master 
of the state grange, declared _ this 
fair the greatest education New York 


farmers can get from any source. Pres 
Schoeneck of the fair commission paid 
the finest tribute when he said much 


of the success of the state fair was 
due.to the help and support of the 
grange. 

Senator Wadsworth, one of the 


grange speakers, who had come in 
from Washington, outlined what the 
gover.ment was doing to defend the 
country, and Commissioner Wilson 
told how New York farmers were 
helping in preparing the food for the 
state, the country and allies. He told 
of the sacrifices that many had 
made, of the rush to meet the food 
demands when the call was made. 
“Five days following the governor’s 
proclamation last spring over 100,000 
farmers had met in over 1500 meet- 
ings, and started things for bigger 
acreage and more food. The crops in 
such great abundance now being har- 
vested is the response of their pa- 
triotism and the yield of their loyalty 
and national devotion. Farmers have 
been equal to the call and the world’s 
food requirements have been met.” 
Gov Whitman, in an address before 
a horticultural audience on Thursday, 
also touched upon the farm contribu- 
tion, and declared that it was now 


necessary that producers be not de- 
prived of inst profits, and that ras- 
cally and ecessary middlemen be 


prevented from robbing the consumer 
and maltreating the producer. The 
governor said that over three million 
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dollars had been appropriated to fur- 
ther agriculture in New York during 
the coming year. He plead for united 
werk between all interests that in this 
period of war and worry the conflict 
be ended with complete victory to 
the nation. He concluded his speech 
by declaring that “America had never 
been defeated and never will be.” 


A Very Good Fair—But 


On the whole this was a good fair, 
possibly not the best, yet it was very 


good. We must, all of us, be very 
charitable this year. The _ soldiers 
have been occupying grounds and 


buildings for months. They had to be 
moved, everything fixed over and it 
was a terrible task to do it. Seme 
said it was out of the question to hold 
a fair this year. But the commission 
did the impossible, and thanks to 
them, the state gained in knowledge, 
inspiration, service. While our aim 
has been to review the fair from all 
angles, we feel we must call attention 


to 2 few facts that ought to be care- 
fully considered by the fair commis- 
sion: Take the automobiles. Over 


10,000 people came by these on each 
of several days; that is a big body of 
people. But some of these were held 
up for hours almost. Some were held 
at a single point for 15, 20 or even 30 
minutes. Then they would get to pass 
along for a short distance, and then 
be held again. That isn't right, gentie- 
men; you simply must remedy it by 
another year. The time has come for 
better entering facilities. A single 
roadway, over a railroad frack for 
passengers to street cars and all these 
autos is horribly inadequate. Not only 
more roads, but a grade crossing of 
some kind is necessary; either a sub- 
way under the railroad or the railroad 


raised—it matters not which, but re- 
lief of some kind. 
Then, too, another year, give us 


some food inspectors for those eating 
places on the grounds, Some were 
nothing less than filthy; and some 
sold food that lacked a step or two 
only of being rotten, So simple a 
food as buttermilk, at more than one 
place was so rancid and decayed as to 
be undrinkable; unsold one day it was 
held: over and sold to innocent people, 
who either threw it away or protested 
with no. relief. Talk about bad 
premises—we doubt if there is a 
stable in New York as filthy as some 
of the food stands on the _ grounds 
this year. yentlemen of the commis- 


sion, please keep such food venders 
from the grounds next year; and 
please also, have somebody to look 


after all the food stands, These were 
a shame and a disgrace this year; 
worse than ever before, and say, this 
is putting it mildly, too. 

Then there is the midway. Gentle- 
men, is it necessary to foul this great 
state enterprise with such things? 
Think it over, ask the patrons of the 
fair, and see if public opinion isn’t 
rather strongly against this feature? 
Midways helong with the saloons, the 
back alleys, the gambling dens, not 
with educational and industrial enter- 
prises Entertainment, amusements: 
Yes, there—all you can get. But let 
them be worthwhile, refined, elevat- 
ing, in keeping with the function of 
the fair and on a level with the dig- 
nity of the great state of New York. 
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Lighting Plant for Ignition 

I have a  32-volt electric lighting 
plant, and would like to use the current 
for ignition on my pumping engine sit- 
uated 59 feet away. My engine is 
equipped with a make-and-break ignitor 
and uses four dry cells and a coil, Give 
details as to connecting up for this pur- 
pose.—[J, C. 

It would be possible to make a con- 
nection such as is suggested, but 
probably not economical. One of the 
large manufacturers of electric light- 
ing plants formerly used _ the first 
three cells of their storage battery for 
ignition. They found that these cells 
became exhausted sooner than the 
remaining cells of the battery, and so 
changed their system to the use of 
the entire battery. 

To use the entire 532-volt battory 
for ignition, as J. C. suggests, it would 
be necessary to insert sufficient re- 
sistance in the circuit to cut down 
the voltage actually delivered to six 
or eight volts. This makes a waste 
of electricity. It would probably be 
cheaper in the long run to continue 
the use of dry cells. Connecting with 
the lighting plant battery is not rec- 
ommended. 


Hints on Saving Gasoline 
ALVAU Hl, PULVER, NEW YORK 


With the cost of gasoline so high, 
we are all studying ways of saving. A 
frequent cause of waste is running 
the engine idle. More gasoline is used 
than when the engine runs under 
load, so stop the engine every time 
the car is stopped for a few minutes. 

When approaching a stop, the car 
may coast, or when coasting around 
corners, be sure to throttle down to 
,revent the engine from racing, This 
saves gasoline that would otherwise 
be wasted. 

When going down a long hill the 

rnition may be shut off. Even if the 
engine is used is a brake, with 
throttle closed it will draw little gase- 
line. If the throttle is opened, how- 
ever, a great deal may be drawn out. 
Buy a good grade of gasoline; shop- 
ping around among dealers and use 
the gasoline that gives the most 
mileage. 

Every owner should see that he 
gets what he pays for. Some dealers 
do not give the full amount. A gauge 
on the tanks or even a marked stick, 
is a good way to check up the amount 
delivered into the tank. 


Smoky Exhaust 


G. W. IVERSON 


I have a one cylinder 1% horse pow- 
er engine. I am using kerosene in it, 
but find I must shut off some of the 
air to make it run right There is a 
heavy black smoke coming from the 
exhaust. It seems to run all right, 

and has the same amount of power, 


but I would like to know if it will in- 
jure it to run it this way.—[L. T., New 
York. 

If your engine burns kerosene but 
still smokes, it would indicate that 
you are using too much fuel for the 
amount of air consumed. There are 
several reasons which might compel 
you to use a rich mixture like this, 
to get the engine to run. One is that 
you might have poor compression. 
As you state the engine has as much 
power as before, this is probably not 
the case. Then again your spark 
mighi be tod weak and require a rich 
mixture for ignition. If you are 
using batteries, test them, and see 
that they are strong. Also clean the 
spark plug. 

The most probable cause is that the 
load is not heavy cnough to keep the 
engine hot. Kerosene will not evapo- 
rize unless it is heated above the boil- 
ing point of water. As you are using 
this engine for very light work it 
would probably be better to burn 
gasoline, instead of kerosene, or, at 
ast, a half and half mixture 
The principal troubles that may 
come from using the kerosene as at 
present is that the imside of the 
cylinder will become carbonized. This 
will interfere with the proper work- 
ing of the valves and the ignition. It 
is also liable to gum up the rings, on 

piston, so that part of the com- 
pression is lost. The most. serious 
difficulty, however, is that lubrication 
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=u Farm Engineering Depart ent 


American Agriculturist 

will gladly answer any inquiries in this department, or by letter, of subscribers 
about farm tractors, gas engines, all farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, 

> drainage, sanitation, including wells and sewage disposal, farm lighting, roads 

and bridges. Inclose stamp and address label from American Agriculturist if a 

reply by private letter is desired. Use this department freely. 
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is interfered with. Liquid kerosene | 
washes the oil away from the cylin- 
der walls and there is an undue 
amount of wear at this place. It 
also works into the oil in the crank 
ca.s and interferes with the lubri- 
cation of the bearings. 


Heredity in Seed Corn 

Conditions under which corn grows 
cannot overcome hereditary tendenc- 
ies, according to experiments at Ohio | 
station. When tested side by side 
under similar conditions corn that | 
previously had been grown on the) 
best manured plot on the station | 
yielded the same as other corn- that 
had been grown on unfertilized land. 
The two sorts of seed were originally 
identical. 

Seed corn that originally grew on 
one plant, three plants and five plants 
to the hill, was also tested. Ears 
weighing 11 1-5, ounces each were 
chosen from single stalks in a hill, 
others weighing 9 3-5 ounces each 
from three stalks, and others weigh- | 
ing eight ounces each where fivé | 
stalks grew in one hill. In six years | 
of testing these three strains under | 
identical conditions, a differnece of 
only half a bushel per acre was noted. 
Seed from plants that grew five per 
hill yielded slightly more than the 
one plant strain even though smaller 
ears had been chosen for planting. 











Taxes to Raise 2 1-2 Billions 


[From Page 5.] 
entertainment tax is 1 cent for each 
10 cents; thus $1 admission ticket to 
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More Hay Profit 


you men whose haystacks loom up like the 
everlasting hills, or whose hay mows-are 


crammed jam full of fragrant fodder —do you know 
of the extra hay profit that lies in the line of International 
hay presses? Hay, in the smooth, uniform bales turned out 
by an International baler, brings market prices enough higher 
to allowa pres profit on the work of baling. Baled hay can 
be shipped quickly to points where prices are highest. And 
an International hay press gives you these advantages at a 
cost hardly worth mentioning. 
In the International line there are one-horse and two-horsé 
esses for farmers who have no other power; motor presses 
or those who want the work done in a hurry, and have other 
uses for a high-grade portable engine; belt power presses for 
baling large crops or for doing custom work.* The Interna- 
| tional hay pres? line is —* Bale chamber sizes are- 
standard, 14x18, 16x18, and 17x22. The capacity of the 
different styles ranges from 6 to 35 tons of baled hay per day. 
It’s no trouble to find out all about this handy, clean 
working line of hay presses, nor does it cost more than the 
price of a postage stamp. Drop us a line asking for informa- 
tion on International hay presses, and we'll send it right along. 


International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO — 














































theater will cost $1.10. These taxes 
are not to be imposed on moving pic- 
ture shows or outdoor amusement 
parks where the maximum charge for 
admission is 25 cents. These ex- 
emptions include agricultural fairs 
and entertainments, the proceeds of 
which aré to be used exclusively to 
the benefit of religious, educational 
and charitable institutions. 


Many Stamp Taxes 


An elaborate list of stamp taxes is 
provided. Bonds are to pay a tax of 
5 cents on each $100 of face value, 
parcel post 1 cent for each 25 cents 
charged for transportation; shares of* 
stock 5 cents on each $100 of face 
value; sales or transfers of shares on 
each $100, 2 cents; produce sales on 
the exchanges 2 cents for each $100 
in value; promissory notes 2 cents on 
each $100; deeds on conveyances up 
to $500 pay 50 cents and for each 
additional $500 50 cents; no tax is to 
be levied upon a mortgage. 

Letters written and mailed by sol- 
diers and sailors on duty in a foreign 
country may be mailed free of postage. 


To use the tractor on very rough or 
rocky land subjects the machine to 
jolts and strains that, it is not built 
for. In such places the tractor is bad- 
ly racked, bolts loosened and parts 


Feed the Fighters! Win the War! 
Harvest the Crops! Save the Yields! 


On the battlefields of France and Flanders the United States boys and the 
Canadian boys are fighting side by side to win for the World the freedom that 
Prussianism would destroy. 

While doing this they must be fed, and every ounce of muscle that can 
be requisitioned must go into use to save this year’s crop. A short harvest 
period requires the combined forces of the two countries in team work, such 
as the soldier boys in France and Flanders are demonstrating. 

THE COMBINED FIGHTERS IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS 
AND THE COMBINED HARVESTERS IN AMERICA 
WILL BRING THE ALLIED VICTORY NEARER 

A reciprocal arrangement for the use of farm workers hag been perfected 
between the Department of the Interior of Canada and the Departments of 
Labor and Agriculture of the United States, under which it is proposed to per- 
mit the harvesters that are now engaged in the wheat fields of Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin to move over into Canada, with the privilege of later returning to the 
United States, when the crops in the United States have been conserved, 
help to save the enormous crops in Canada which, by that time, will be 
ready for harvesting. 

HELP YOUR CANADIAN NEIGHBORS WHEN YOUR OWN CROP IS HARVESTED 
Canada wants 40,000 Harvest Hands to take care of its 
13 Million Acre Wheat Field 

One cent a mile railway fare from the International Boundary line to 
destination and the same rate returning to the International Boundary. High 
wages, good board, comfortable lodgings. 

An Identification Card issued at the boundary by a Canadian Immigra- 
tion Officer will guarantee no trouble in returning to the United States. 

AS SOON AS YOUR OWN HARVEST IS SAVED, move northward and 
assist your Canadian neighbor in harvesting his; in this way do your bit in 
helping “Win the War.” 

For particulars as to routes, identification cards and place where employment 
may be had, apply to Superintendent of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or to 


©. G. RUTLEDGE, Canadian Government Agent, 301 E. Genessee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 











may crack. If the machine appar- 
ently stands up under such rough 
usage, it will show the wear later. I 
would not plow again where my 
tractor did last year in rocky field 
with many great holes from which 
stumps and rocks had been taken. The 
tractor will do an infinite amount of 


work when well used, but must not 
be abused by making it climb over 
rocks or bowlders that stick out of the 
ground 6 to 20 inches. Neither is the 
tractor-drawn plow the tool with 
which to pull out rock. Use a heavy 
grub hook plow, or chain, drive slow- 
ly and carefully, and the tractor will 
yank out almost anything. My 8-16 
machine pulled out a granite bolder 
as big as itself, and dragged it down 
a slope out of the lot.—[Herbert My- 
rick, Wisset Farms. 

German imperial food controller 
announces cereal crops, peas and 
beans show a moderate yield, potato 
crop satisfactory unless poor weather 
interferes; adds that fodder is going 
to be a serious difficulty and that after 
supplying army requirements and 
providing for maintenance of breed- 
ing stock there will be little for fat- 
tening cattle and hogs. He estimates 
that before winter Germany must kill 
off her pigs and horned cattle, 











Is The Time To Buy Your Roofing! 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


» Quick action on your part is really necessary if you wish to 
get your share of these unheard of savings. So, don’t delay— 
sit right down and write your order now. Every offer below 1s 
covered by our satisfaction or money-back guarantee. 


Order Today From This Bargain List! 


Ajax high grade rubber surfaced up 108 eq. ft. to the roll. 
oes with nails and cement. STKE om 3 ply, roll $1.27; $1.07 
2 ply. roll $1.17; 1 ply, roll ceeecees cone cves cone csee cess snes setsaceece , 


Rawhide Stone Faced Gold Medal Roofing teed 15 yrs. 
Rollscontain 108 sq.ft., nails and cement included. Lot No.GC303. $2.20 


Our famous Rawhide Rubber Roofing, 3 ply. guaranteed for 12 

a high grade covering, Rolls contain 108 sq. ft., nails and cement in- $ 20 

cluded. Lot No. GC304, 3ply, roll $1.50; 2 ply, roll $1.40; iply,roll $ ponte 
x Rolls Extra Heavy high grade 3 Red or 

Coated Rock Paced. Brown Pebble Coat, Double Sanded, Mineral $4 90 

or Mica Suriaced. Lot No.GC305, roll 108 sq. ft, with nails and cement 


2% in. overhauled siding sheets; 

sue Care seleet, 3 100 sq. tC, cc ceee ceceeeewececeteseeeeeeeee 
26 gauge 2% in. corrugated overhauled roofing sheets, $3.00 

Lot No. e 100 sq. Etrecceccccseccces Pees Cee eee coes eens ceeeeeeee® 


gauge Extra Heavy painted 2 corrugated overhauled 3.50) 
cheeses races bow gtanaries, 27 tee NS OCHS. 100 sq. ft. 
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